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Emerging  markets  offer 
new  and  complex  IT 
management  challenges. 
Here's  how  to  navigate  them. 
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60%  OF  PRODUCTION  VIRTUAL  MACHINES 

ARE  LESS  SECURE  THAN  THEIR  PHYSICAL  COUNTERPARTS: 


Enterprises  around  the  world  are  relying  on  virtualization  to 
increase  data  center  efficiency  and,  unknowingly,  leaving 
themselves  more  vulnerable.  That's  because  conventional 
security  isn't  able  to  protect  virtual  machines  or  see  the  traffic 
between  them  -  leaving  data  and  networks  exposed.  Which  is 
why,  according  to  Gartner  Group,  in  2009  sixty  percent  of  virtual 
machines  are  less  secure  than  their  physical  counterparts. 
But  with  Trend  Micro™  Enterprise  Security,  powered  by  the 
Trend  Micro™  Smart  Protection  Network™  infrastructure,  you 
can  mitigate  the  risk  and  maximize  the  benefits  of  virtualization. 
It's  a  different  kind  of  security  that  protects  your  physical  and 
virtualized  environments  and  helps  set  the  foundation  for  your 
company  to  move  confidently  into  the  cloud. 


►  Learn  how  to  protect  your  virtualized  data  center.  Download 
the  Trend  Micro  eBook  at  trendmicro.com/thinkagain 
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Securing  Your  Web  World 


Network  Security. 

It's  what  we're  made  of. 


MANAGED  SECURITY  SERVICES  FROM  AT&T.  When  it  comes  to 
system  security  and  protecting  your  network,  trust  your  business 
data  to  the  architect  and  overseer  of  the  world's  largest  wired  and 
wireless  network.  With  AT&T's  vast  security  expertise,  we  can  assess 
vulnerabilities,  help  protect  your  infrastructure,  detect  attacks  and 
respond  to  suspicious  activities.  Taking  care  of  the  hidden  dangers, 
so  you  can  focus  on  the  work  that's  in  front  of  you.  That's  how 
AT&T  helps  your  business  Stretch. 


att.com/security 


at&t 

Your  world.  Delivered. 
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cover  story  Emerging 
markets  offer  new  and  complex 
IT  management  challenges, 

Here's  how  to  navigate  them, 

BY  STEPHANIE  OVERBY 


Cadbury  Global  CIO  Wayne  Shurts  says  IT  must  address  the 
specific  needs  of  business  units  in  emerging  markets. 
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Worldwide  Impact 

Let's  take  the  glamorous  title  of  “Global  CIO”  and  break  it  down  into 
some  of  the  job  realities.  What  do  multinational  CIOs  have  to  do  that  their 
domestic  counterparts  don’t? 

First,  overcome  language  and  cultural  barriers.  Then  rethink  “normal” 
business  practices  while  coping  with  IT  skill  shortages  and  inexperienced 
labor  pools.  Next,  build  something  from  nothing.  Now  connect  it  to  the 
global  corporate  infrastructure. 

Finally,  leap  tall  buildings  in  a  single  bound. 

That  last  one  might  just  be  the  easiest  task  on  the  to-do  list  for  IT  execu¬ 
tives  in  emerging  global  markets.  “It  requires  some  creativity  and  new 
thinking,”  says  Cadbury  CIO  Wayne  Shurts,  in  a  vastly  modest  understate¬ 
ment  of  the  challenges  he  and  his  international  colleagues  face. 

If  you’ve  ever  wondered  what  it’s  like  to  have  an  IT  “tabula  rasa”  in  some 
far  corner  of  the  world,  our  cover  story  (“Global  Balancing  Act,”  Page  26) 
will  take  you  on  a  revealing  whirlwind  tour.  We  visit  the  business  strate¬ 
gies  and  unfolding  technology  initiatives  of  three  companies:  $7.8  billion 
Cadbury,  the  London-based  confectioner;  Terrasearch,  a  small  engineering 
firm  in  Dubai;  and  Stiefel,  a  midsize  skincare  company  acquired  last  sum¬ 
mer  by  pharma-giant  GlaxoSmithKline. 

I  came  away  from  this  story  convinced  that,  in  some  cases,  CIO  really 
stands  for  Chief  Imagination  Officer.  “You  have  the  ability  to  completely 
rethink  the  norms,”  says  Ed  Holmes,  VP  of  Global  IT  for  Stiefel.  “This  lets 
you  create  new  solutions  that  would  not  have  otherwise  been  viable.” 

Fresh  approaches  from  less-developed  corners  of  the  world  can  become 
testing  grounds  for  new  technologies  that  scale  back  up  to  the  corporate 
parent.  The  emerging  markets  teams  at  Cadbury,  for  example,  came  up 
with  a  salesforce  automation  tool  for  smartphones  that  could  end  up  as 
part  of  the  candymaker’s  global  applications  set.  As  CIO  Shurts  notes,  the 
innovative  IT  mind-set  springing  up  in  these  green-field  markets  can  be  a 
valuable  upgrade  for  the  company’s  entire  global  organization. 

And  as  many  executive  recruiters  will  tell  you,  CIOs  who  “go  global” 
somewhere  along  their  career  paths  develop  business  muscles  their  domes¬ 
tic  colleagues  can’t  match.  The  sheer  variety  of  experiences  in  dealing  with 
developing  markets  ultimately  forges  an  IT  chief  who  thinks  very  differently 
about  the  world  of  business.  Will  a  global  tour  of  duty  become  a  necessity 
for  CIO  success  in  the  future?  Drop  me  a  note  and  share  your  opinion. 


Maryfran  Johnson,  Editor  in  Chief,  CIO  Magazine  &  Events 

mfjohnson@cio.com 
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Window  7  Users 
Bid  Adieu  to  XP 

At  the  Windows  7  launch  in  New  York  last 
month,  businesses  planning  to  migrate  dis¬ 
cussed  cost  savings,  testing  strategies  and 
security  hopes  and  fears. 

One  consensus,  according  to  CIO.com 
Senior  Writer  Shane  O'Neill:  Windows  XP 
is  on  life  support.  "Windows  XP  has  had 
its  day,  Vista  was  never  worth  it  and 
Windows  7  offers  businesses  too  many 
security,  networking  and  navigation  fea¬ 
tures  to  ignore,"  O'Neill  writes.  What  do 
you  think? 

www.cio.com/article/505769 

If  you're  a  student  of  Microsoft's  marketing 
strategies,  check  out  O'Neill's  speculation 
about  why  Microsoft  backed  out  of  its 
sponsorship  of  an  episode  of  "Family 

Guy."  A  Microsoft  rep  said  that  the  com¬ 
pany  watched  the  show  being  produced 
and  decided  it's  "not  a  fit  with  the  Windows 
brand."  But  O'Neill  thinks  otherwise. 
advice.cio.com/node/8932 

Find  answers  to  all  your  Windows  7 
questions-f  rom  news  analysis  to  opinion 
pieces  about  everything  from  interface 
tweaks  to  upgrade  concerns-in  O'Neill's 
"Windows  7  Bible." 
www.cio.com/article/496464 

Buying  Under  the 
Influence? 

If  Gartner  jumped  off  a  bridge,  would  you? 
That's  the  question  CIO.com  Senior  Editor 
Thomas  Wailgum  poses  in  a  recent  blog  post 
after  one  vendor  filed  a  lawsuit  over 
Gartner's  "Magic  Quadrant"-the  famous 
IT  buyers' guide. 

Wailgum  thinks  people  do  rely  too  heav¬ 
ily  on  what  Gartner  says.  "Does  Gartner  have 
influence?  Surely.  Does  Gartner  offer  opin¬ 
ions  on  tech  topics  more  than  facts?  Yes.  But 
has  all  that  become  so  powerful  that  a  U.S. 
court  must  interfere?  I  doubt  it,"  he  writes. 
Weigh  in. 

advice.cio.com/node/8893  ►►► 
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How  efficient  is  your  Enterprise  2.0  intranet?  How 
often  are  your  employees  collaborating  with  each 
other?  Enabled  by  dynamic  social  networking,  Web 
2.0  and  document  sharing  technology,  intranets 
have  become  collaborative  environments  where 
employees  communicate  across  departments  on 
projects,  business  issues  and  new  ideas.  Working 
together  in  virtual  spaces  like  these  has  reduced 
siloing  of  information  and  resources,  making  project 
development  more  efficient  and  more  effective. 

No  longer  locked  into  their  department  or  role, 
colleagues  are  collaborating,  but  participation  is 
dependent  on  when  and  how  they  find  out  that  the 
opportunity  is  available.  When  more  immediate 
and  more  efficient  collaboration  is  necessary,  the 
communication  that  powers  it  needs  to  happen  in 
real  time.  The  technology  that  can  drive  this  forward 
on  Enterprise  2.0  intranets  is  already  available 
and  in  widespread  use.  Twitter  and  Facebook  both 
offer  real  time  updates  and  responses  and  this 
technology  needs  to  be  adopted  into  Enterprise  2.0 
environments. 

Putting  Twitter  and  Facebook  in  context 

Real  time  collaboration  is  all  about  connecting 
individuals  to  each  other  and  to  resources  as  people 
take  action,  not  after  they  do.  “Social  messaging," 
like  Facebook’s  activity  streams  and  Twitter’s 
microblogs,  allows  people  to  not  only  discover 
content  through  people,  but  also  to  find  out  about 
colleagues  who  are  relevant  to  their  own  work 
through  the  information  on  which  they  are  working. 
Adding  microblogging  and  activity  streams  to 
Enterprise  2.0  environments  makes  activity  across 
your  company  more  noticeable  and  alerts  colleagues 
to  how  they  can  contribute.  By  enabling  this 
participation  to  occur  in  real  time,  stakeholders  and 
people  with  subject  area  expertise  and  relevant  ideas 
can  contribute  early  on  to  the  success  of  a  project, 
mitigating  risk. 


Question  and  answer  “sessions”  can  be  conducted 
without  interruptions  through  social  messaging. 
The  ability  to  respond  directly  to  a  post  keeps  the 
conversation  in  context  of  not  only  the  subject,  but 
the  time  it  is  happening  as  well.  With  notification 
filters  actively  in  place,  viewing  these  streams  of 
content  can  be  controlled  and  separated  in  terms 
of  their  context:  colleagues,  groups,  projects  and 
searches  can  all  populate  their  own  streams  of 
information  so  that  collaborating  employees  can 
“see”  what  is  going  on  in  terms  of  what  it  means  to 
them. 

Increased  collaboration,  increased  adoption 

Unlike  other  social  media  technology  that  is 
already  benefiting  intranets,  activity  streams  have  a 
low  barrier  of  entry  for  employees.  Blogs,  threaded 
discussions,  forums,  wikis  and  more  all  require  a 
certain  level  of  investment.  Microblogging  (as  the 
name  implies)  engages  less  consciously  active 
employees  by  automating  their  participation  in 
activity  streams  and  keeping  their  status  updates 
short  and  to  the  point.  This  efficiently  increases 
user  adoption  of  an  intranet.  Low  commitment 
participation  that  has  high  yield  communication 
will  produce  more  participation  and  collaboration  in 
Enterprise  2.0  environments. 

Real  time  contextual  collaboration  via  social 
messaging  has  the  potential  to  engage  entire 
workforces  at  all  levels.  From  those  that  are  already 
actively  participating  to  those  who  are  not  sure  how 
to  get  started,  activity  streams  and  microblogging  are 
able  to  increase  the  amount  of  effective  collaboration 
in  a  meaningful  and  measurable  way. 

For  more  information,  visit:  resources.ektron.com 


Bill  Rogers 

EKTRON  FOUNDER  &  CEO 

Rogers  has  sparked  a  revolution  in 
the  way  organizations  create  and 
manage  Web  sites.  He  has  led  the 
way  with  innovative  technology, 
pioneering  collaborative  social 
networking  environments  and  rich, 
interactive  online  experiences.  His 
forward-thinking  vision  for  Web 
site  technology  aligns  Ektron’s 
engineering  innovations  perfectly 
with  the  needs  of  global  businesses. 
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Although  the  benefits  of  server  virtual¬ 
ization  axe  well  known,  desktop  virtu¬ 
alization  is  on  pace  to  be  an  even  bigger 
game-changer  for  CIOs,  according  to 
Gordon  Payne,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  Desktop  Division  at  Citrix  Systems, 
Inc.  In  this  interview,  Payne  lays  out  his 
company’s  vision  of  desktop  virtualiza¬ 
tion  and  explains  how  the  technology 
can  improve  security,  increase  agility  and 
simplify  computing  by  enabling  IT  to 
deliver  desktops  and  applications  as  an 
on-demand  service. 

Is  desktop  virtualization  the  same 
as  VDI? 

VDI,  or  “virtual  desktop  infrastructure,” 
refers  to  the  process  of  running  an  end 
user  desktop  inside  a  virtual  machine  that 
lives  on  a  server.  It’s  a  powerful  form  of 
desktop  virtualization  that  enables  fully 
personalized  desktops  for  end  users,  with 
all  the  simplicity  of  centralized  manage¬ 
ment  for  IT.  Although  VDI  works  great  for 
some  users,  it's  not  a  great  fit  for  others. 
That’s  why  we  designed  our  Citrix 
XenDesktop  product  line  to  go  beyond 
VDI  and  deliver  a  full  range  of  desktop 
virtualization  technologies  ideal  for 
everyone  from  task  workers  to  mobile 
employees.  All  of  this  is  made  possible 
through  our  unique  FlexCast™  delivery 
technology,  which  delivers  the  best  desk¬ 
top  for  every  user,  every  time. 

How  do  customers  benefit  from  desk¬ 
top  virtualization? 

From  an  IT  perspective,  the  benefits  of 
desktop  virtualization  are  clear.  Instead 
of  tr\  ng  to  manage,  secure,  patch  and 
update  thousands  of  unique  desktops 
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Desktop  Virtualization 
Changes  the  Game  for  IT 

XenDesktop:  Improve  security,  simplify  computing. 


Gordon  Payne,  svp,  citrix  systems,  inc. 

Payne  is  the  senior  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Desktop  Division  for  Citrix, 
a  $1.6B  leader  in  virtualization,  networking  and  cloud  computing.  A  seasoned  industry 
veteran  in  IT  infrastructure,  he  provides  product  leadership  with  a  focus  on  identifying 
new  market  opportunities  and  creating  desktop  virtualization  product  solutions  for  Citrix 
customers  and  partners. 


individually,  companies  running  desktop 
virtualization  benefit  from  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  all  management  functions,  regard¬ 
less  of  where  the  desktop  actually  runs. 
Getting  new  users  up  and  running  goes 
from  days  to  minutes.  Moves,  adds  and 
changes  are  a  snap.  Updates  and  patches 
are  easy.  And  security  is  far  tighter. 

From  an  end  user  perspective,  the  ben¬ 
efits  can  be  equally  profound.  With  desk¬ 
top  virtualization,  users  are  no  longer 
tethered  to  a  specific  device.  They  simply 
grab  whatever  PC,  Mac,  laptop,  netbook, 
thin  client  or  smartphone  is  most  con¬ 
venient  and  get  instant,  secure  access  to 
their  full  desktop  and  everything  on  it. 
Because  all  the  moving  parts  are  managed 
centrally  from  brand-new  OS  and  appli¬ 
cation  images,  virtual  desktops  also  tend 
to  work  better  and  run  faster.  And  our 
HDX  technology  ensures  that  they’ll  get  a 
high-definition  experience  every  time. 

Are  hardware  costs  reduced  as  with 
server  virtualization? 

Although  cost  is  rarely  the  primary 
motivation  for  moving  to  desktop  vir¬ 
tualization,  savings  are  significant  and 
generally  run  in  the  range  of  30  percent  to 
40  percent  over  traditional  desktop  man¬ 
agement.  In  some  cases,  you  can  realize 
these  savings  by  purchasing  low-cost  thin 
clients  and  running  multiple  desktops 
on  a  single  server  in  the  data  center.  The 
biggest  cost  savings  by  far,  however,  come 
from  simplifying  the  ongoing  manage¬ 
ment  of  desktops  and  applications  across 
a  distributed  enterprise.  With  desktop 
virtualization,  adding,  changing  or  mov¬ 
ing  users  is  unbelievably  easy.  So  is  the 


process  of  installing,  managing,  securing 
and  patching  applications  and  desktops. 

Can't  I  just  use  my  server  virtualization 
vendor  for  desktop  virtualization? 

It  depends.  Vendors  in  the  world  of  server 
virtualization  tend  to  think  of  desktops  as 
“just  another  server  workload.”  For  these 
vendors,  anything  that  doesn’t  run  on  a 
server  inside  a  VM  is  irrelevant.  As  a  result, 
their  desktop  products  are  generally  nar¬ 
row  VDI-only  solutions  that  force  custom¬ 
ers  to  place  all  their  bets  on  a  single  delivery 
method  for  all  use  cases.  You  need  compre¬ 
hensive  desktop  virtualization  solutions 
that  deliver  all  the  benefits  of  centralized 
management  without  compromising  the 
user  experience,  personalization  or  ROI. 

What  are  the  biggest  challenges  of 
desktop  virtualization? 

As  long  as  you  select  products  that  give 
you  the  flexibility  to  support  the  full  range 
of  desktop  virtualization  models  and  de¬ 
liver  a  high-definition  experience  to  users, 
the  technical  challenges  are  generally  fairly 
low.  The  biggest  challenge  by  far  is  break¬ 
ing  the  inertia  of  old  ideas  within  IT  and 
having  the  courage  to  show  your  employ¬ 
ees  a  better,  simpler  way  of  doing  things. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION:  please  Visit 
http:/www.  virtualizationvision.com/cio 
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It’s  more  than  a  desktop.  It’s  an  immersive  experience. 

Deliver  a  vibrant,  personalized,  high-definition  desktop 
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Pay  for  What 
You  Get 

One  summer  as  a  college  student,  I  worked  reading  meters  for  a  local 
natural  gas  utility.  That  company’s  business  model  was  straightforward: 
The  more  natural  gas  a  customer  used  each  month,  the  more  the  utility 
company  got  paid. 

Fast  forward  40  years:  Natural  gas,  electric  and  water  companies  still 
charge  by  usage.  Soon,  I  believe,  so  will  cloud  computing  companies. 

What’s  one  utility  that  basically  ignores  usage-based  pricing? 

The  Internet. 

It  was  not  always  so.  Remember  the  original  America  Online  pricing 
plan?  It  charged  customers  a  monthly  rate  of  $9.95  for  the  first  five  hours 
and  $2.95  for  each  hour  after  that.  Who  disrupted  that  business  model? 
Internet  service  providers  such  as  AT&T  and  Netcom  did.  These  companies 
introduced  the  flat-fee,  all-you-can-use  model  of  $19.95  per  month. 

Today,  ISPs  such  as  AT&T,  Verizon  and  Comcast  still  largely  offer  flat- 
fee  plans  that  ignore  customer  usage  patterns  that  grow  daily.  (You  can 
determine  your  digital  footprint  at  www.emc.com/digital_universe .) 

With  Web  2.0  companies  such  as  Google,  YouTube,  Bit  Torrent  and 
Hulu  consuming  huge  amounts  of  Internet  bandwidth— and  with  corporate 
enterprises  in  the  early  phases  of  rolling  out  compelling  video  applications 
like  telepresence  conferencing— the  flat-fee  usage  model  of  the  Internet  is 
not  sustainable. 

The  Internet  is  not  a  utility  with  infinite  capacity.  It  is,  rather,  quite  finite. 
Yes,  with  huge  advances  in  fiber  transmission,  the  capacity  continues  to 
grow,  but  it  can  not  expand  forever. 

What  goes  around,  comes  around. 

Cofounder  and  CEO  of  AOL  Steve  Case  got  the  model  right  in  1996. 
While  the  FCC  and  Congress  talk  about  (and  may  actually  pass)  feel-good 
legislation  like  Net  Neutrality,  I  predict  that  within  one  year,  large  Internet 
service  providers  will  take  a  page  from  AOL’s  marketing  book  and  bring 
back  pay-as-you-go  bandwidth  usage  pricing. 

And  for  most  consumers— and  small  businesses— they  just  may  see 
their  monthly  charges  drop. 


Gary  Beach,  Publisher  Emeritus 

gbeach@cio.com 
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The  Power  of  Branding 

Last  month,  Apple  announced  a  $1.7 
billion  quarterly  profit  on  record  Mac  and 
iPhone  sales.  How  has  Apple  man¬ 
aged  to  post  such  numbers  in  this 
economic  downturn?  CIO.com  Senior 
Writer  Tom  Kaneshige  attributes  it  to 
global  branding. 
www.do.com/article/505566 

Set  Yourself  Apart 

In  the  second  post  of  a  four-part  series, 
CIO.com  contributing  blogger  Mark  Cum- 
muta  discusses  differentiating  yourself 
as  the  candidate  employers  are  seeking, 
"If  you're  doing  all  the  right  things 
(with  your  targeted  job  search,  network¬ 
ing,  resume  and  interviewing),  then 
the  key  to  job  search  success  is 
being  in  the  right  place,  with  the 
right  skills  and  solutions,  at  the 
right  time."  Read  his  advice  for 
getting  noticed. 
advice.cio.com/node/  8926 

No  Tweet  Zones 

Toilet  texting.  Tweeting  in  church.  What 
are  the  dos  and  don'ts  for  smartphone 
users  this  holiday  season?  You  may  be 

surprised  at  what  most  people 
consider  good  iPhone  and  Black- 
Berry  manners,  as  revealed  by  a 
new  survey.  CIO.com  Senior  Writer  Tom 
Kaneshige  lists  the  top  five  rules. 
www.cio.com/article/505866 

Inside  the  Mind 
of  an  IT  Fixer 

Consultant  Jason  Coyne  shows  up  on 
your  IT  project  for  one  reason:  To  cure  it 
or  kill  it.  In  a  Q&A  with  ClO.com's 
Wailgum,  Coyne  explains  why  he's 
one  part  doctor,  one  part  marriage 
counselor  and  how  he  helps  IT  teams 
at  odds  with  a  vendor  or  integrator 
recover  from  near  disaster. 
www.cio.com/article/505456 


Compiled  by  CIO.com  Staff  Writer  Kristin 
Burnham.  Have  a  comment  about  a 
story  in  this  issue  of  CIO?  Co  to 
www.cio. com/magazine/20091115  or 
write  to  letters@cio.com. 
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With  Blue  Coat,  he  knows  he  has  the  only  intelligent  Application  Delivery  Network. 

Containing  network  costs.  Increasing  user  productivity.  Protecting  against  malware.  It's  nice  to  know  you  have  an 
effective  way  to  accomplish  your  most  important  goals.  Only  Blue  Coat  gives  you  the  right  combination  of  application  . 
visibility,  acceleration  and  security  for  complete  control  over  your  network,  and,  in  a  way,  your  future.  You  can  see  ' 
network  issues  before  they  become  problems.  Accelerate  critical  business  applications  across  the  hptvypr.k;Ancf  keep 
malicious  content  out.  It’s  all  about  being  responsive  to  changing  business'needs  and  knowing  youre  prepared  for  the 
road  ahead.  Want  to  know  more?  Visit  bluecoat.com/controlisyours  todays/- Y  '■ 


CONTROL  IS  YOURS 


('j  2009  Blue  Coul  Systems.  Int.  All  rights  reserved  worldwide 
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U.S.  Investigating 
Optical  Drive 
Vendors 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department 
is  investigating  possible 
violations  of  antitrust  law  in 
the  optical  disc  drive  indus¬ 
try,  a  spokeswoman  said 
last  month. 

Optical  disc  drives  read  or 
write  data  on  media  such  as 
CDs,  DVDs  and  Blu-ray  discs. 
Sony,  Hitachi  and  Toshiba 
have  all  acknowledged 
receiving  subpoenas  about 
the  case.  Reuters 

Facebook,  Twitter 
Use  at  Work 
Costs  Big  Bucks 

Employees  who  use  Twitter 
and  other  social  networks 
in  the  office  are  costing 
U.K.  businesses  more  than 
$2.25  billion  a  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  London-based  Morse, 
an  IT  services  and  technol¬ 
ogy  company.  Morse  sur¬ 
veyed  1,460  office  workers 
and  found  that  57  percent 
browse  social  networking 
sites  for  personal  use  while 
in  the  office. 

Those  workers  use  social 
networks  an  average  of 
40  minutes  a  day  at  work, 
which  adds  up  to  a  lost 
week  each  year,  the  survey 
found.  Computerworld 
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Can  the  Internet  Handle  H1N1? 

Federal  government  watchdogs  last  month  said  that  the  H1N1  pan¬ 
demic  will  cause  a  significant  increase  in  Internet  usage  by  students 
and  teleworkers,  which  would  create  network  congestion. 

Congestion  affecting  home  users  is  likely  to  occur  because  the  parts 
of  providers'  DSL,  cable  and  satellite  networks  that  provide  Internet 
access  are  not  designed  to  carry  all  the  potential  traffic  that  users 
could  generate,  a  Government  Accountability  Office  report  stated. 

Towns  that  may  close  schools  will  have  students  likely  looking  to 
the  Internet  for  entertainment,  which  may  consume  large  amounts 
of  network  capacity,  the  GAO  stated.  Such  problems  may  need  to  be 
fixed  by  service  providers  limiting  network  access  or  by  asking  people 
to  lay  off  the  streaming  videos  for  a  while.  Network  World 

Demand  Drops  For  Skilled  Workers  Via  Hl-Bs 

A  coveted  visa  program  that  feeds  skilled  workers  to  top-tier  tech¬ 
nology  companies  and  universities  is  on  track  to  leave  thousands  of 
spots  unfilled  for  the  first  time  since  2005,  a  sign  of  how  the  economy 
has  eroded  employment  even  among  highly  trained  professionals. 

The  H-1B  program  has  been  a  mainstay  of  Silicon  Valley  and  Wall 
Street,  where  many  companies  have  come  to  depend  on  securing 
visas  for  computer  programmers  from  India  or  engineers  from  China. 
Last  year,  employers  snapped  up  the  65,000  visas  available  in  just 
one  day.  This  year,  nearly  six  months  after  the  U.S.  government  began 
accepting  applications,  only  46,700  petitions  had  been  filed. 

In  addition  to  the  weak  economy.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  cites  anti¬ 
immigrant  sentiment  in  Washington  and  rising  costs  associated  with 
hiring  foreign-born  workers  for  the  downturn.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

Study  Shows  Open-Source 
Code  Quality  Improving 

The  overall  number  of  defects  in  open-source  projects  is  dropping,  a 
new  study  by  vendor  Coverity  has  found.  Coverity  received  a  contract 
in  2006  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Homeland  Security  to  help  boost 
the  quality  of  open-source  software. 

The  vendor  set  up  a  website  through  which  open-source  projects 
and  developers  can  submit  code  to  be  analyzed.  As  a  result,  "defect 
density"  has  dropped  16  percent  during  the  past  three  years  among 
the  projects  scanned,  and  some  11,200  defects  have  been  eliminated, 
according  to  Coverity's  latest  report. 

The  site,  named  "The  Scan"  has  so  far  analyzed  more  than  60 
million  unique  lines  of  code  from  280  projects,  according  to  Coverity. 
IDG  News  Service 
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Survey  Revives  Debate  Over  Mainframe 

A  new  survey  of  data  center  users  predicts  a  sharp  drop  in  mainframe 
usage,  though  some  industry  analysts  say  the  results  seem  unlikely. 
The  survey  was  carried  out  by  Afcom,  a  group  representing  data  cen¬ 
ter  workers. 

Forty  percent  of  respondents  said  they  still  operate  mainframes,  and 
of  those  using  mainframes,  46  percent  said  they're  considering  replac¬ 
ing  them  in  the  next  two  years.  About  two-thirds  expect  to  replace 
them  with  new  mainframes,  but  the  rest  said  they  would  replace  the 
mainframe  with  a  different  type  of  high-end  system.  IDGNS 
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The  challenges  raised  by  the  massive  increase 
in  networked  devices  and  their  escalating 
bandwidth  demands  will  not  be  solved  by  more 
hardware,  but  by  a  radical  rethink  in  the  way 
networks  work. 

It  calls  for  a  whole  new  philosophy  and  that’s 
where  Junos®  comes  in. 


THE 

SOLUTION 


A  revolutionary  combination  of  software, 
silicon  and  systems  architecture. 

It’s  how  to  make  the  box  smarter. 

And  it’s  only  from  Juniper  Networks. 


Junos  is  more  than  an  operating  system,  it’s  the 
open-standards,  integrated  and  familial  approach 
to  network  design  at  the  heart  of  Juniper  routers, 
switches  and  security  devices.  It’s  a  game  changer 
because  it  brings  stability  to  an  environment 
that  has  been  rife  with  interoperability  issues. 
Because  it  creates  a  platform  for  third-party 
innovation  and  development,  and  because,  in 
concert  with  the  Junos  One  family  of  processors, 
it  enables  a  new  network  architecture  that  is 
simpler  and  more  powerful  than  anything  before  it. 

The  result  is  open,  interoperable  software- 
powered  networking  that  is  scalable,  secure 
and  automated. 

The  new  network  is  here. 

And  it’s  running  Junos. 
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Borrowing  Brilliance 

The  Six  Steps  to  Business  Innovation  by 
Building  on  the  Ideas  of  Others 

By  David  Kord  Murray 

There’s  nothing  wrong  with  borrowing  from  great  thinkers,  says 
David  Kord  Murray,  former  head  of  innovation  for  software  com¬ 
pany  Intuit.  Murray  shows  how  famous  innovators— from  Bill 
Gates  to  George  Lucas— borrowed  ideas,  combined  them,  incu¬ 
bated  thoughts  and  then  went  on  to  judge  and  refine  the  results. 
Gotham  Books,  2009,  $26 
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IT  Dashboard 

By  Vivek  Kundra 

BLOG  Ever  wondered  what  the  U.S.  government  is  doing 
with  the  $38.6  billion  allotted  for  major  IT  projects? 

U.S.  CIO  Vivek  Kundra  doesn’t  mind  telling  you. 

It  turns  out  that  Uncle  Sam  has  “significant  concerns” 
with  8  percent  of  its  IT  spending  and  has  rated  another 
25  percent  as  “needs  attention.”  The  biggest  loser:  the 
Department  of  Homeland  Security’s  “Automated  Com¬ 
mercial  Environment/International  Trade  Data  System,” 
which  cost  $317  million  this  fiscal  year  and  is  running  61 
percent  over  budget.  The  agency’s  own  CIO  rates  it  a  two 
on  a  scale  of  one  to  five.  Sounds  like  a  very  expensive  “D” 
to  us.  it.usaspending.gov 


A  Guide  for  Constructing  a  Strategic 
Audit  of  Your  Captive  Center 

Five  Review  Criteria  and  Four 
Action  Steps  to  Take  Now 

By  Ness  Technologies 

RESEARCH  Is  it  time  to  fix  or  close  your  captive  center? 
Ness,  an  IT  service  provider,  outlines  five  ways  to  find 
out  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  four  possible  fixes:  close  the 
center,  reinvest  and  renew,  partner  or  turn  management 
over  to  a  specialized  outsourcer.  Plenty  of  bullet  points 
make  this  a  quick  read  on  a  short  commute. 
www.nessdownload.com/0409/Measure_Captive_ 
Center_Performance.pdf 

The  Gartner  Blog  Network 


Extraordinary  Groups 

Flow  Ordinary  Teams  Achieve  Amazing  Results 

By  Geoffrey  M.  Bellman  and  Kathleen  D.  Ryan 

BOOK  Whether  they’re  clubs,  councils  or  boards, 
ordinary  groups  are  often  ineffective,  lack  creativity 
and  worse— often  bore  themselves  in  meetings.  The 
authors,  experts  on  leadership  and  team  development, 
respectively,  studied  sixty  groups  they  deem  extraor¬ 
dinary,  from  whitewater  rafters  to  micro  financiers.  So 
what  do  extraordinary  groups  need?  A  bond,  a  chance 
to  make  an  impact  and  much  more,  including  a  strong 
sense  of  self  from  each  individual  member.  It’s  all  laid 
out  here,  with  plenty  of  anecdotes. 

Jossey-Bass,  2009,  $27.95 


By  Gartner  Analysts 

BLOG  Gartner’s  first  blogs— which  covered  the  Iraq 
War,  the  SARS  outbreak  and  the  power  blackout— were 
started  five  years  ago.  Since  then,  their  blog  network  has 
expanded  significantly.  Today,  nearly  50  Gartner  ana¬ 
lysts  are  blogging,  covering  topics  such  as  the  Windows 
7  launch,  the  H1N1  outbreak  and  the  latest  on  cloud 
computing,  e-government  and  knowledge  management. 
Gartner  welcomes  anyone  to  comment  on  the  posts. 
blogs.gartner.com 


Compiled  by  Joan  Indiana  Rigdon.  Tell  us  what  you’re  reading.  Go 
to  advice.cio.com/blogs/the_techie_readingJist  or  write  to 
letters@cio.com. 
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You  want  the  iPhone 

IT  needs  to  protect 
your  enterprise. 

It’s  all  Good. 


Protect.  Connect.  Collaborate. 

With  Good  for  Enterprise  you  can  securely  connect  and  collaborate  on  the  mobile  device  you  want 
and  IT  will  be  able  to  manage  and  protect  your  company’s  most  proprietary  and  sensitive  data.  Find 
out  how  we  can  help  your  enterprise.  Visit  us  online  at  or  call  1  -866-7-BE-GOOD. 


c  2009  Good  Technology.  The  Good  logo  and  Good  for  Enterprise  are  trademarks  o(  Good  Technology,  Inc.  iPhone  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Inci,  registered  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  All  rights  reserved. 


Proven  Success 

SAS  and  1-800-FL0WERS.COM 


“With  SAS®  business  analytics  we’ve  been  able  to 
increase  our  customer  repeat  rate  from  40  to  50  percent.” 


Steve  Bozzo 


CIO 

1-800-FL0WERS.COM 


Find  out  how 

www.sas.com/grow 


|  THE 
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TO  KNOW. 


SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute 
Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration  Other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of 
their  respective  companies.  ©  2009  SAS  Institute  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  351 43US.0409 
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innovation  and  business  value 


The  Book  on  IT  Governance 

Education  publisher  grades  projects  for  growth,  by  kim  s.  nash 


Count  Houghton  Mifflin  Harcourt  (HMH)  among  those  companies  that  believe  IT  governance 
done  right  frees  up  time  and  money. 

When  education  publishers  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Harcourt  merged  in  2007,  IT  leaders  on  each 
side  knew  the  stakes.  Sixteen  million  dollars  of  the  merger’s  $300  million  savings  was  to  come  from 
IT  spending,  says  CIO  Paul  Wilcox.  “We  had  to  flush  a  significant  amount  of  expense  out  of  both 
IT  groups,”  Wilcox  says,  “and  still  had  to  bring  the  company  forward.” 

Rather  than  disintegrating  into  a  battle  or  delaying  business  projects  while  the  $4  billion  deal 
shook  out,  the  combined  IT  team  created  project  approval  processes  that,  two  years  later,  ensure 
that  IT  work  is  aligned  with  business  goals  and  that  revenue-generating  projects  get  top  priority. 

The  haggling  over  what  major  IT  work  will  get  done  in  a  given  year  is  an  open  conversation  among  all 
major  lines  of  business  for  the  first  time  in  either  company.  A  business  technology  council  of  senior  lead¬ 
ers  makes  the  decisions.  There  is  also  a  process  for  dealing  with  new  project  proposals  and  small,  ►  ► 
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one-off  requests  that  arise  as  the  year  goes  on. 


crunch 


SOURCE:  ISACA 


Projects  that  Make  the  Grade 

Once  the  company  has  defined  annual  strategic 
business  goals,  proposals  for  major  projects— 
requiring  at  least  160  man-hours— are  slotted 
into  those  areas.  If  a  big  project  doesn’t  support 
a  corporate  goal,  it’s  deferred  or  dropped.  A 
weighting  system  gives  each  surviving  pro¬ 
posal  up  to  100  points.  A  project  that  will 
generate  revenue  generally  gets  more  points 
than  one  that  will  cut  costs,  says  Eric  Blaustein, 
vice  president  of  information  technology. 

Like  HMH’s  system,  the  most  effective  gov¬ 
ernance  stretches  beyond  an  efficient  way  to  pri¬ 
oritize  IT  work  to  selecting  projects  that  generate  the  most  value, 
whether  or  not  they  involve  IT,  says  Chris  Potts,  corporate  IT  strate¬ 
gist  at  Dominic  Barrow  in  London.  “You  have  a  business  case  with 
numbers.  Then  there  is  subjective  discussion  and  evaluation.” 

For  example,  HMH  recently  had  to  retire  some  teaching  mate¬ 
rials  that  involved  software  and  several  servers.  At  the  same  time, 
the  city  of  Detroit  had  bought  a  classroom  management  system. 
In  the  past,  the  company  would  have  removed  the  old  hardware 
and  software  from  the  schools  where  it  was  running,  but  left 
thorough  decommissioning,  such  as  wiping  disks,  until  later  so 
staff  could  work  on  the  new  project,  Wilcox  says. 

But  business  leaders  recognized  that  IT  could  break  down 
the  old  systems  and  at  the  same  time  configure  them  for  Detroit. 
“These  [situations]  in  the  past  had  eluded  us,”  Wilcox  says. 

The  IT  group  also  had  to  figure  out  how  to  fit  in  ad  hoc  work, 
such  as  a  new  report  from  a  business  intelligence  tool.  “Everyone 
comes  in  with  something  that  is  small  and  ought  to  be  able  to  be 
done  quickly  but  it  drags  you  down  bit  by  bit,”  Wilcox  says. 

Yet  devising  a  full  business  case  for  every  proposal  takes 
too  much  time  away  from  working  on  projects,  Blaustein  adds. 
Instead,  the  company  created  an  evaluation  process  for  smaller 
projects  that  doesn’t  mandate  such  detailed  numbers.  If  the  pro¬ 
posal  becomes  high-priority,  a  full  business  case  is  done. 

The  new  openness,  with  its  rankings  and  cross-functional 
discussions,  takes  some  of  the  politics  out  of  vying  for  dollars, 
Wilcox  says.  “It  allows  people  to  see  that  their  project  was  impor¬ 
tant  but  this  other  one  helps  us  get  $5  million  in  revenue,”  he  says. 
“If  your  project  wasn’t  funded  you  know  why.” 

Contact  Senior  Editor  Kim  S.  Nash  at  knash@cio.com.  Follow  her  on 
Twitter:  www.twitter.com/knash99. 


Holiday  Shopping  Is  Easy  Work 

Employees  spend  14  hours,  on  average, 
using  company  computers  for  gift  buying. 


Why  workers  shop  on  the  job 

It's  more  convenient  than  at  home  . 

Boredom . 

Work  computers  are  more  secure  . 
Prefer  to  shop  on  company  time  . 
Don't  own  a  computer . 

Other , 


Howto 
Attract  (and 
Keep)  Users 

Anyone  building  a  Web-based  community 
faces  the  same  initial  hurdle  as  sites  such  as 
Oigg:  luring  in  regular  users. 

Digg  initially  spent  money  on  banner  ads 
and  search-engine  keywords  and  was  ulti¬ 
mately  one  of  the  Web's  early  success  stories. 
But  according  to  site  founder,  Kevin  Rose, 
keeping  people  engaged  wasn't  as  easy. 

Rose  spoke  to  Web  developers  at  the 
Future  of  Web  Apps  conference  in  London 
about  how  to  attract  and  retain  users  and  why 
it's  the  most  important  metric  by  which  an 
application  will  be  judged. 

Digg  has  incorporated  several  features  to 
reward  its  users.  Rose  said.  And  when  design¬ 
ing  a  Web  application,  he  advises  against 
making  it  too  feature-heavy,  as  users  will 
probably  only  use  between  20  to  30  percent 
of  the  features.  Developers  should  also  avoid 
"analysis  paralysis"  and  adopt  a  repeating 
schedule  of  building  and  releasing  apps. 

But  figuring  out  who  will  be  paying 
customers-and  when-is  also  important.  Web 
developers  should  know  where  users  last 
came  from  and  what  keywords  are  important 
to  figure  out  where  best  to  spend  marketing 
funds.  -Jeremy  Kirk 


TTTT 
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Microsoft ■ 


Infelliger \1~  people. 

I  n  i~e[liaenf-  dec  is  i  o  ns. 
<&bc  ient~  bi\siness2> 


What  happens  when  you  combine  familiar  Microsoft®  Office  tools  with  the  robust  analysis  and  reporting  of  SQL  Server® 2008  and 
the  information-access  and  sharing  capabilities  of  SharePoint®?  You  get  people  analyzing  data  from  multiple  sources  and  building 
reports  on  their  own.  Real-time,  informed  decision-making  without  the  intervention  of  IT?  Pretty  good  math,  by  any  standards. 

To  learn  more  about  how  better  decision-making  can  create  efficiencies,  go  to  itseverybodysbusiness.com/decision 


Snap  this  tag  to  learn  more 
about  better  decision-making 
or  text  DECISION  to  21710 


Get  the  free  app  for  your  phone  at 

http://gettag.mobi 


Because  it's  everybody's  Jr  business 


grow 
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THE  TOP  LINE  INTERVIEW  ::  Betsy  Burton 


Yourjob,  Circa  2028 

A  distinguished  analyst  at  Gartner  fast-forwards  to  the  future  of  the  CIO 


Your  future  CIO  holds 
finance  and  econom¬ 
ics  degrees,  focuses 
on  people  and  policies 
but  also  on  ethical 
and  moral  concepts  at 
work-and  starts  her 
day  at  5  a.m.  Do  you 
know  anyone  like  that 
today? 

No  CIOs  are  there  yet. 
Even  now  we  know  it's 
critically  important  that 
CIOs  have  a  wholistic  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  business,  but 
this  is  still  emerging.  In 
2028,  it  will  be  a  given, 

At  that  time,  the  gen¬ 


eral  skills  of  the  average 
worker  will  include  a  large 
amount  of  technology 
experience.  Our  children's 
children  will  laugh  at  us 
for  having  segmented 
business  and  IT. 

This  2028  CIO  uses  col¬ 
laborative  technologies 
to  hold  global  meetings 
and  eats  dinner  with 
physical  and  holo¬ 
graphic  family  mem¬ 
bers.  Is  the  CIO  now 
driving  that  kind  of 
shift  inside  companies 
or  playing  catch-up 


with  more  tech-savvy 
employees? 

Even  in  2028,  it  will  be  a 
push  and  a  pull.  Users  will 
still  be  pulling  some  of 
the  tech  they  need, 
Eventually,  the  role  of 
CIO  will  really  be  in  bridg¬ 
ing  people,  process  and 
information  to  recognize 
changing  business  pat¬ 
terns  and  respond.  But  it 
will  no  longer  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  CIO  to  have 
deep  tech  expertise. 

How  do  other  career 
paths  develop  below 


the  CIO  level?  Will 
more-technical  spe¬ 
cialties  matter  more? 

Yes.  Today,  already,  what 
I'm  seeing  is  enterprise 
architects  are  increasingly 
needing  to  have  skills  that  I 
consider  soft:  communica¬ 
tions,  facilitation,  leader¬ 
ship,  collaboration. 

The  best  ones  have 
some  technology  expertise 
but  also  more  business- 
savvy.  It  will  be  the  same 
with  project  managers, 
business  analysts  and  Bl 
people. 

-Kim  5.  Nash 


NEWMARKETS 

Tech  to  Stop 
a  Thief 

Text  messages  can 
alert  consumers  to 
credit  card  fraud 


Who  is  doing  it:  Visa  Europe  is  piloting  a  system  in  four  European  countries 
that  sends  text  messages  to  customers  when  their  credit  card  is  charged.  Some 
banks  in  Italy  and  Spain  have  built  their  own  SMS  alert  systems,  but  Visa  aims 
to  develop  its  own  platform  that  banks  could  subscribe  to,  says  Mary  Carol  Har¬ 
ris,  head  of  mobile  for  Visa  Europe, 

How  it  works:  With  text  alerts,  consumers  learn  about  fraudulent  transac¬ 
tions  faster  and  can  shut  down  their  cards.  It  hasn't  been  determined  whether 
the  customer  or  the  banks  would  pay  for  the  messages  but  Harris  said  banks 
could  pay  and  offer  the  service  as  part  of  a  bank  account  package.  SMS  alerts 
have  been  used  in  countries  such  as  South  Korea  for  several  years.  In  the  U.S. 
and  Europe,  however,  the  SMS  alert  systems  are  less  prevalent. 

Growth  potential:  One  U.S.  bank,  JPMorgan  Chase,  is  offering  a  free  notifica¬ 
tion  application  for  Visa  transactions  on  Android  OS  phones.  It's  more  advanced 
than  text  messages  in  that  customers  can  sort  transactions  by  date  and 
amount,  says  Harris.  "We're  probably  going  to  see  a  shift  from  SMS  banking  to 
these  kinds  of  downloadable  apps,"  says  Marc  Beccue,  senior  analyst  for  con¬ 
sumer  mobility  at  ABI  Research.  "It's  really  driven  by  an  overall  lift  in  consumer 
interest  in  all  things  mobile  Internet."  - Jeremy  Kirk 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  VEER 


The  servers  that  pay 
for  themselves  in 

3  months. 


Powerful. 

Intelligent. 


ALTERNATIVE  THINKING  ABOUT  SERVERS: 


Next  generation  HP  ProLiant  servers. 
11:1  consolidation  and  rapid  ROI. 


Achieve  95%  reduction  in  energy  and  cooling  costs 

•  Realize  savings  of  up  to  90%  in  software  license  fees 

•  Reduce  the  number  of  servers  to  manage  by  90% 

Technology  for  better  business  outcomes. 


HP  ProLiant  DL380  G6  server 


•  Up  to  two  Intel®  Xeon®  Processor  5500  Series 
144  GB  maximum  memory  footprint 

Now  supports  up  to  8  small  form  factor  high-performance  SAS 
hard  drives  or  up  to  6  large  form  factor  SATA  hard  drives 
HP  Insight  Control  cuts  management  costs  by  up  to  $48K  per 
100  users  over  3  years*  with  integrated  management  suite 


$2,099  (Save  $725) 

Lease  for  just  $55/mo.** 

Buy  (PN:470065-1 53) 


See  how  HP  innovation  is  delivering  radical  ROI  for  companies 
like  yours  at  hp.com/go/servers/roi3  or  call  1-866-356-6091 . 


’White  Poper  sponsored  by  HP,  Gaining  Business  Value  and  ROI  with  HP  Insight  Control,  #218069,  May  2009.  ** Prices  shown  are  HP  Direct  prices;  reseller  and  retail  prices  may  vary.  Prices  shown  are 
subject  to  change  and  do  not  include  applicable  state  and  local  taxes  or  shipping  to  recipient's  address.  Offers  cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  offer  or  discount  and  are  good  while  supplies  last.  All  featured 
offers  available  in  U.S.  only.  Sovings  based  on  HP  published  list  price  of  configure-to-order  equivalent  (Dl  Server:  $2,824-5725  instant  savings  =  SmartBuy  price  of  $2,099.)  Financing  available  through 
Hewlett-Packard  Financial  Services  Company  and  its  subsidiaries  (HPFSC)  to  qualified  commercial  customers  in  the  U.S.  and  is  subject  to  credit  approval  and  execution  of  standard  HPFSC  documentation.  Prices 
shown  are  based  on  a  lease  48  months  in  term  with  o  fair  market  value  purchase  option  at  the  end  of  the  term  and  are  valid  through  January  31 ,  201 0.  Other  rates  apply  for  other  terms  and  transaction  sizes. 
Financing  is  available  on  transactions  greater  than  $349.  Other  charges  and  restrictions  may  apply.  HPFSC  reserves  the  right  to  change  or  cancel  this  program  at  any  time  without  notice.  Financing  available 
through  Hewlett-Packard  Financial  Services  Company  and  its  subsidiaries  (HPFSC)  to  qualified  commercial  customers  in  the  US  and  Canada  and  is  subject  to  credit  approval  and  execution  of  standard  HPFSC 
documentation.  Offer  valid  through  January  31,  2010  on  transactions  in  the  United  States  between  $1,500  and  $1 50,000  USD  and  in  Canada  between  $5,000  CAD  and  $1 50,000  CAD.  Zero  percent 
financing  assumes  transaction  is  documented  as  a  lease  with  a  $  1  end-of-term  purchase  option  (or  local  country  equivalent),  assuming  lessee  is  not  required  to  pay  any  nominal  end-of-term  purchase  price 
at  the  end  of  the  lease  term  and  disregarding  any  changes  payable  by  lessee  other  than  rent  payments  such  as  maintenance,  taxes,  fees  and  shipping.  This  offer  cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  rebote, 
discount  or  promotion  without  prior  approval  by  HP  and  HPFSC.  Rates  are  based  on  customer's  credit  rating,  financing  terms,  offering  types,  equipment  type  and  options.  Not  all  HP  products  are  eligible  for 
the  0%  lease  rate.  Not  all  customers  may  qualify  for  these  rates.  Other  restrictions  may  apply.  HPFSC  reserves  the  right  to  change  or  cancel  this  program  at  any  time  without  notice.  Intel,  the  Intel  logo,  Xeon 
and  Xeon  Inside  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 

?  2009  Hewlett-Packard  Development  Company,  I  P  The  information  contained  herein  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


ADVERTORIAL 


Mobile  Security  Today  Is 
More  Challenging  Than  Ever 

New  threats  and  vulnerabilities  make  it  critical  for 
CIOs  to  have  a  managed  mobile  security  strategy. 


Michael  Glenn,  director,  risk  management-information 

SECURITY,  QWEST  COMMUNICATIONS 

Glenn  leads  Qwest's  corporate  information  security  organization.  Qwest  is 
a  Fortune  200  telecommunications  service  provider. 


Mobility  enables  individuals  to  work 
anywhere,  making  security  monitoring 
more  challenging  than  ever.  The  lack  of 
physical  boundaries  in  this  work  environ¬ 
ment  enables  new  threats  that  challenge 
CIOs  to  build  comprehensive  security 
programs,  often  with  limited  resources. 
Here,  Michael  Glenn  describes  the  mo¬ 
bile  security  landscape. 

What  are  some  of  the  mobile  security 
threats  facing  CIOs  today? 

CIOs  are  well  aware  of  the  risks  posed  by 
the  loss  of  a  single  unencrypted  laptop, 


are  emerging  threats  to  an  organization, 
in  that  they  extend  the  boundary  that 
CIOs  must  secure.  They  open  new  holes 
and  opportunities  to  bypass  traditional 
enterprise  security  controls.  Security 
managers  must  be  aware  of  and  respond 
to  these  vulnerabilities  with  a  solid 
mobile  security  program,  and  they  must 
do  so  while  meeting  the  business  needs 
of  the  employees  (often  executives)  who 
rely  heavily  on  such  mobile  devices.  In 
addition,  CIOs  must  be  able  to  meet  legal 
e-discovery  and  forensic  obligations  for 
mobile  devices. 


need  to  be  identified,  continuously  moni¬ 
tored  and  effectively  addressed. 

Why  is  managed  mobile  security  a 
worthwhile  alternative  to  companies 
managing  mobile  security  themselves? 

Managed  mobile  security  protects  against 
the  threats  unique  to  mobile  devices.  It 
does  so  while  sharing  the  cost  with  other 
managed  security  customers,  without  the 
dedication  of  limited  internal  resources. 

It  brings  industry  experience  and  proven 
solutions  to  these  evolving  mobile  secu¬ 
rity  threats. 


Even  data  properly  stored  on  mobile 
devices  may  be  lost  if  the  device  is  not 
properly  backed  up  or  encrypted. 


smartphone  or  USB  device  containing 
sensitive  data.  Aside  from  the  loss  of  the 
device  and  the  resulting  loss  or  exposure 
of  the  data  on  it,  use  of  these  devices  cre¬ 
ates  additional  risks  such  as  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  malware  into  the  corporate  envi¬ 
ronment,  exposure  of  sensitive  corporate 
data  resulting  from  lack  of  controls  and 
even  unauthorized  access  to  corporate 
networks.  Further,  USB  drives,  iPods, 

CDs  and  Webmail  pose  a  threat  of  data 
leakage.  Finally,  even  data  properly  stored 
on  such  devices  may  be  lost  if  the  device 
is  not  properly  backed  up  or  encrypted. 
Such  security  threats  are  serious  and  real 
and  can’t  be  overlooked. 

Why  is  it  important  to  have  a  distinct 
mobile  security  program  in  addition  to 
one  for  the  office  environment? 

Mobile  devices  with  greater  functionality 


What  are  "mobile  blind  spots,"  and  why 
should  CIOs  be  aware  of  them? 

Blind  spots  are  areas  of  vulnerability  that 
are  not  easy  to  seen.  Smartphones,  which 
have  grown  in  computing  power  and 
capability  in  recent  years,  allow  access  to 
sensitive  corporate  data  through  e-mail 
and  other  corporate  intranet  applications. 
Key  executives,  as  well  as  on-call  system 
administrators  with  privileged  access, 
carry  these  mobile  devices  and  can  access 
critical  enterprise  systems  and  data  with 
them,  as  can  unauthorized  persons  who 
may  get  their  hands  on  such  devices. 

Another  blind  spot  is  the  vulnerability  of 
these  smartphones  to  infection  by  mal¬ 
ware  that  can  track  the  user’s  location  and 
communications.  Think  of  the  risk  posed 
by  this  type  of  monitoring  on  a  corporate 
executive.  These  and  other  blind  spots 


How  do  Qwest's  services  help  organi¬ 
zations  embrace  mobile  security? 

Qwest  has  many  mobile  security  products 
that  can  be  customized  to  meet  a  com¬ 
pany’s  specific  needs,  no  matter  how  big 
or  small.  These  security  products  include 
encryption  for  mobile  devices  and  com¬ 
munications  with  them,  data  leakage 
prevention,  version  control  to  ensure  that 
devices  connecting  to  your  network  are 
running  updated  operating  systems  and 
security  software,  backup  and  storage 
services,  and  much  more. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION:  Download  the  free 

white  paper  "Mobile  Security:  The  Essential 
Ingredient  for  Today's  Enterprise”  at 
www.cio.com/whitepapers/qwest_mobsec 
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House  Rules  for  Success 

A&E  Television  Networks  turns  its  lens  on  11  key  questions  for 
smooth  operations  by  thomas  hoffman 

Having  spent  the  first  13  years  of  his  career  in  the  financial  services  industry,  Martin  Gomberg 
always  placed  a  lot  of  weight  on  the  security,  reliability  and  recoverability  of  systems.  So  when  he 
joined  A&E  Television  Networks  as  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  14  years  ago,  Gomberg  quickly 
incorporated  his  “house  rules”  to  ensure  operational  readiness  for  all  new  and  existing  systems. 
No  system  or  upgrade  goes  live  unless  it  satisfies  the  applicable  rules. 

The  rules  consist  of  11  questions  A&E’s  developers,  engineers  and  operations  staffers  must 
ask  themselves  to  address  the  readiness  of  the  company’s  production  systems,  whether  business 
applications  or  infrastructure  items  such  as  communications  devices  or  switches.  For  instance, 
when  considering  a  system’s  scalability,  A&E’s  IT  staffers  must  take  into  account  whether  the  New 
York-based  cable  TV  network  has  sufficient  capacity  to  “store,  process,  deliver  and  grow.”  ►  ► 


A&E  Television  Networks  CIO 
Martin  Gomberg  wants  his 

staff  to  consider  every  way  a 
system  might  fail  to  deliver 
what  end  users  need. 


►  House  Rules  Continued  from  Page  21 


Because  developers,  operations  staffers  and 
engineers  all  work  in  different  groups,  “you  need 
to  have  a  way  to  establish  parameters  that  every¬ 
body  can  work  off  of  and  understand  what  their 
expectations  are,”  says  Gomberg.  “We  use  this  as  a 
lens  to  measure  every  critical  component.” 

The  house  rules  should  trigger  in  everyone’s 
mind  whether  they’ve  considered  every  way  a  sys¬ 
tem  might  fail  to  deliver  for  users.  That  includes 
everything  from  whether  they’ve  planned  for 
recovery  if  a  system  goes  down  to  whether  they 
have  the  skills  needed  to  support  each  one. 

Vendors  Must  Also  Comply 

A&E  relies  on  a  mix  of  third-party  and  homegrown 
systems  that  meet  some  of  the  unique  market 
requirements  of  the  television  industry.  For  home¬ 
grown  systems,  some  rules  relating  to  compliance 
and  licensing  obligations  may  not  be  relevant,  but 
those  involving  continuity  or  security  would  apply. 
Gomberg  makes  sure  that  the  house  rules  are  also 
applied  to  any  commercial  technology  it  licenses  to 
ensure  the  reliability  of  those  systems.  “If  we  use  a 
Web-based  service,  they  have  to  be  able  to  resume 
delivery  to  me  if  there’s  a  failure,”  says  Gomberg. 

Getting  vendors  to  comply  with  these  types  of 
customer-driven  requirements  isn’t  daunting  “if 
you  pay  them  enough,”  says  Dave  West,  an  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research. 

What’s  more  challenging,  says  West,  is  making 
sure  that  the  requirements  vendors  are  asked  to 
meet  aren’t  subjective.  For  instance,  when  a  ven¬ 
dor  is  asked  to  ensure  that  a  particular  system  is 
scalable,  “you  have  to  be  clear  whether  you  mean 
scalable  to  terabytes  of  information  over  the  Web,” 
he  adds. 

Gomberg  says,  his  staff  has  embraced  the  rules. 
“We’ve  made  significant  investments  in  disaster 
recovery  and  business  continuity,  so  the  business 
has  learned  that  we  ask  these  types  of  [reliability 
and  recoverability]  questions  up  front.” 

He  hasn’t  attempted  to  measure  the  impact  of 
the  rules.  But  he  knows  that  they  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  ensuring  the  integrity  of  the  systems  that 
are  being  used  to  support  the  needs  of  its  business. 
“You  probably  can’t  measure  it,”  he  says,  “but  you’ll 
know  it  if  you  do  it  and  you’ll  know  if  you’re  not.” 


Thomas  Hoffman  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  New  York, 
For  a  list  of  all  11  rules,  go  to  the  online  version  of  this 
article  at  www.cio.com/artide/506322. 


No  More  Data  Siloes 

BY  RICK  SWANBORG 

Make  every  interaction  meaningful:  It's  the 
Marriott  philosophy.  This  is  not  an  easy  task 
given  the  multitude  of  Marriott  brands  and 
the  plethora  of  campaign  management  tools 
used  to  contact  customers.  By  partnering 
with  brand  leaders  and  marketing  leaders,  Marriott's  IT  depart¬ 
ment  built  a  unified  framework  for  engaging  with  customers. 
The  project  enabled  Marriott  to  exceed  its  revenue  goals  while 
sending  customers  fewer,  more  targeted  communications. 

The  Situation:  With  more  than  3, ZOO  properties  operating 
under  19  brands  in  67  countries,  Marriott  needed  a  campaign 
management  platform  that  could  scale  across  brands,  pro¬ 
grams  and  marketing  organizations;  integrate  guest  communi¬ 
cation  preferences;  and  efficiently  serve  offers  to  millions 
of  customers. 

What  They  Did:  A  cross-functional  team  of  marketing  lead¬ 
ers,  brand  leaders  and  IT  defined  the  experience  they  wanted 
to  provide  to  customers  across  all  Marriott  regions,  brands  and 
franchises,  "We  needed  to  fully  understand  Marriott's  market¬ 
ing  goals,"  says  Mike  Keppler,  senior  vice  president  of  sales, 
marketing  and  revenue  management  systems.  To  accomplish 
this  goal,  Marriott  built  a  data  warehouse  that  provides  sales 
and  marketing  employees  with  a  "working  memory"  of  the 
customer.  A  data  appliance  provides  the  computing  power  nec¬ 
essary  to  very  quickly  parse  large  amounts  of  disparate  data 
about  customers  collected  in  different  hotel  systems.  Statistical 
models  derive  and  present  offers  to  customers  based  on  their 
past  preferences  and  behavior.  Metrics  gathered  from  each 
campaign  fuel  future  campaigns  and  build  upon  the  working 
memory  about  each  customer. 

Why  It  Was  Unique:  Marriott  knew  its  customers  visited 
multiple  brands;  for  the  first  time,  it  had  a  way  to  tailor  its 
offers  to  how  guests  use  its  different  services.  In  the  spring  of 
Z007,  the  first  e-mail  campaign  to  use  the  platform  was  sent 
to  3  million  recipients,  It  included  Z.9  million  unique  messages 
with  offers  targeted  to  the  recipients.  The  campaign  exceeded 
its  original  revenue  goals  by  35  percent  within  six  months  of 
deployment.  The  platform  also  includes  a  Web-based  self- 
service  tool  for  regional  marketers,  cutting  regional  campaign 
development  from  six  weeks  to  two  days. 

The  Takeaway:  A  cross-functional  approach  facilitated  the 
creation  of  an  end-to-end  business  process  supported  by  tech¬ 
nology  that  provides  balanced  marketing  with  relevant  offers. 


Rick  Swanborg  is  president  of  ICEX  and  a  professor  at  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity.  For  more  information,  visit  www.icex.com. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  SAUL  HERRERA 


Imagine  a  global  software-as-a-service  solution  that  predictably  delivers  innovation  but  is  free  of  hidden  fees  or  upgrade  costs.  Updated  three 
times  a  year,  Workday  Human  Capital  Management  and  Payroll  are  ready  to  be  your  single,  core  system-of-record.  You’ll  save  your  budget  and 
increase  your  team’s  productivity.  Stop  paying  those  yearly  17  -  22%  maintenance  fees  and  start  investing  in  your  business. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE  IS  EVERYBODY’S  BUSINESS 


www.workday.com/bottomline 
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LEGAL  AFFAIRS 

Can  You  Keep  a  Secret? 

A  practical  approach  to  protecting  trade  secrets  starts  with  IT 


BY  RUSSELL  BECK  AND  MATTHEW  KARLYN 

Trade  secrets  are  increasingly  a  company’s 
most  valuable  assets,  and  not  surprisingly, 
threats  to  those  assets  have  increased  con¬ 
comitantly.  As  with  most  security  challenges, 
it  isn’t  possible  to  eliminate  the  threat.  But 
working  together,  your  IT  department  and  company 
counsel  can  and  should  maximize  the  establishment  and 
implementation  of  trade  secret  protections. 

Define  the  Problem.  A  “trade  secret  audit”  is  a  critical 
tool  your  company  can  use  to  ascertain  what  confiden¬ 
tial  information  it  currently  has.  Most  trade  secret  audits 
include  steps  similar  to  those  in  any  security  audit:  deter¬ 
mination  of  which  information  ought  to  be  protected; 
review  of  the  procedures  already  in  place  to  protect  that 
information;  and  analysis  of  the  sufficiency  of  those  pro¬ 
tections,  including  identification  of  gaps  in  the  existing 
protections.  The  sufficiency  of  the  existing  protections 
turns  largely  on  the  value  of  the  information  along  with 
the  need  for  and  cost  of  properly  protecting  it. 

Be  realistic.  No  matter  what  your  company’s  policy 
ultimately  looks  like,  practical  and  legal  considerations 
are  critical.  If,  for  example,  your  company’s  program  calls 


for  procedures  that  cannot  be  implemented— because  the 
technology  either  does  not  exist  or  cannot  be  developed  at  a 
reasonable  cost— the  procedures  should  not  be  used.  Like¬ 
wise,  if  state  or  federal  laws  will  not  recognize  the  program 
as  appropriate,  there  is  little  point  in  having  it. 

Follow  your  rules.  Programs  and  policies  are  worth¬ 
less  if  your  company  fails  to  properly  implement  them. 
Don’t  blame  your  budget  if  you  neglect  to  apply  your  poli¬ 
cies;  the  costs  of  developing  and  implementing  a  program 
should  be  factored  in  at  the  time  of  the  program’s  estab¬ 
lishment.  Courts  will  take  this  into  account  when  deter¬ 
mining  whether  a  company  is  entitled  to  have  its  trade 
secrets  protected. 

IT  professionals  and  lawyers  are,  together,  in  a  unique 
position  to  protect  companies  from  the  threats  posed  to 
trade  secrets  and  other  confidential  information.  You  and 
your  legal  counsel  together  should  lead  the  cause  to  maxi¬ 
mize  those  protections. 


Russell  Beck  is  a  litigation  partner  and  Matthew  Karlyn  is  senior 
counsel  with  Foley  &  Lardner.  Read  an  expanded  version  of  this 
story  at  www.cio. com/article/503165. 


A  New 
Face  for  IT? 

What's  in  a  name?  A  lot,  says  For¬ 
rester  Research  CEO  George  Colony, 
whose  quest  to  transform  "infor¬ 
mation  technology"  to  "business 
technology"  is  taking  longer  than 
expected.  But  would  a  new  name 
really  help  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  server  guys  and  the  suits? 

The  evolution  of  the  modern-day 
technology  shop  has  been  decades 
in  the  making,  with  notable  branding 
transformations  over  the  years.  What 
started  off  as  the  back-room  punch- 
card  division  morphed  into  data 


processing,  and  then  to  MIS,  to  just  IS 
and  finally  to  IT.  Colony  and  his  band 
of  analysts  have  spent  the  last  four 
years  arguing  that  technology  folks 
now  need  to  make  the  final  meta¬ 
morphosis  from  technologists  to 
businesspeople,  as  well  as  demand  a 
departmental  moniker  overhaul. 

But  why  is  this  so  critical  right 
now?  Colony  asserts:  "Changing  to  BT 
is  a  powerful  way  for  the  CIO  or  CTO  to 
signal  to  line-of-business  managers 
and  executives  that  'We're  not  in  the 
technology  business  anymore;  we're 
in  the  real  business-the  company's 
business.'  I  believe  by  changing  the 
name  and  its  behavior,  the  technol¬ 
ogy  organization  would  transform 
its  relationship  with  the  business.  I 
think  the  current  lack  of  communica¬ 


tion  would  dissipate  and  we'd  have 
a  higher  level  of  communication 
around  business  issues.  Which,  of 
course,  the  presidents  and  execs 
think  about  every  day,  but  all  too 
often,  the  technologists  don't." 

For  many  C-level  execs  and  their 
lieutenants,  however,  the  change  isn't 
going  to  be  as  easy  as  putting  a  "New 
and  Improved!"  sticker  on  a  cereal  box. 
Other  key  stakeholders  will  have  to 
change.  However,  the  turtle's  pace 
of  the  IT-to-BT  transformation  hasn't 
deterred  Colony's  belief  in  the  power 
of  a  name  change.  "If  you  change  that 
one  word  from  information  technol¬ 
ogy  to  business  technology,  you  begin 
to  change  the  way  IT  people  work  and 
the  way  they  think  about  their  jobs." 

-Thomas  Wailgum 
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IGC  is  designed  to  provide  end-to-end 
distribution  awareness  and  in-transit 
visibility  to  the  warfighters.  Here,  Rusnak 
explains  how  data  integration  capabili¬ 
ties  give  warfighters  greater  visibility  and 
decision-making  power  when  they  really 
need  it. 

What  were  some  of  the  challenges 
you  faced? 

Warfighters  need  end-to-end,  in-transit 
visibility  into  global  logistics  activ¬ 
ity  involving  every  major  vendor  in  the 
market— for  example,  moving  pallets  via 
train  in  the  U.S.,  via  a  commercial  ocean 
freighter  to  Italy,  and  then  via  military 
plane  to  Afghanistan.  The  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  in  achieving  that  visibility  was  the 
cobbling  together  of  legacy  systems  that 
have  been  running  for  15-plus  years. 

We  needed  to  bring  in  modernized, 
COTS-based  technologies  and  provide 
enterprise  services  that  could  be  lever¬ 
aged  by  all  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)— and  not  just  by  replacing  the 
legacy  systems  with  modem  technology, 
but  by  giving  them  something  better. 

What  were  the  tactical  goals? 

The  goals  of  IGC  Convergence  were 
twofold.  First,  we  needed  to  decom¬ 
mission  the  GTN  legacy  system,  partly 
because  it  was  expensive  to  maintain,  but 
also  because  it  was  based  on  capabilities 
that  were  limited  to  what  it  could  do  15 
years  ago.  Second,  we  needed  to  deliver 
a  platform  for  reusability  within  the  de¬ 


ADVERTORIAL 


Armed  for  Battle 

Data  integration  gives  warfighters  what 
they  need  to  succeed. 


John  Rusnak,  technical  director  and  chief  architect, 

IDE/GTN  CONVERGENCE,  THE  MITRE  CORPORATION 

JOHN  RUSNAK  IS  THE  TECHNICAL  DIRECTOR  AND  CHIEF  ARCHITECT  FOR  IGC 
CONVERGENCE,  THE  ALIGNMENT  OF  TWO  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AGENCY 
PROGRAMS:  THE  DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY'S  INTEGRATED  DATA  ENVIRON¬ 
MENT  (IDE)  AND  USTRANSCOM'S  GLOBAL  TRANSPORTATION  NETWORK  (GTN). 


partment.  We  created  a  strategic  alliance 
between  the  DLA  and  USTRANSCOM, 
leveraging  the  data-brokering  mechanism 
of  IDE,  our  data  warehouse,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  tools  of  GTN— all  with 
the  right  data  integration  underpinning. 

What  cross-functional  data  integra¬ 
tion  capabilities  were  required? 

Cross-functionally,  we  needed  to  share 
tools  and  leverage  each  other’s  technology. 
But  we  also  needed  to  slice  and  dice  the 
data  and  turn  it  into  information.  This  en¬ 
ables  the  DoD  to  tie  together  supply  data 
with  transportation  data  for  a  complete 
distribution  view  of  the  world,  so  warf¬ 
ighters  know  where  something  is  sourced, 
what  plane  it’s  on  and  when  it's  anticipated 
to  arrive.  Instead  of  static  reports,  we 
really  pushed  the  envelope  by  providing 
multidimensional  analysis  and  flex-based 
dashboards  to  enable  a  dynamic  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  end  users. 

What  does  the  converged  environ¬ 
ment  look  like  today? 

The  new  environment  is  net-centric, 
based  on  a  services-oriented  architecture 
that  leverages  loosely  coupled  technology, 
like  Inf ormatica  for  data  integration,  Tera- 
data  for  our  enterprise  data  warehouse, 
Oracle  as  the  staging  environment,  and 
more.  We  chose  this  best-of-breed  ap¬ 
proach  so  we  can  add  new  capabilities  and 
replace  technology  when  needed  without 
ripping  out  the  whole  program.  We’ve 
also  put  in  place  development  standards 


that  focus  on  configuration  and  minimiz¬ 
ing  custom  code,  resulting  in  a  better 
overall  total  cost  of  ownership. 

What  impact  has  IGC  had  on 
warfighters? 

Feedback  from  the  field  indicates  that  they 
have  never  before  had  this  level  of  visibility 
and  access  to  authoritative  data.  Senior 
leadership  has  the  tools  to  make  actionable 
decisions  and  improve  performance,  while 
the  airmen  and  soldiers  know  when  they’re 
getting  their  stuff.  In  terms  of  responsive¬ 
ness,  we  have  a  business  intelligence 
center  of  excellence,  which  allows  rapid 
application  development.  So,  if  a  warfighter 
requests  a  dashboard,  we  can  build  and 
deploy  it  in  a  matter  of  hours  instead  of  the 
traditional  development  route  that  would 
take  months.  The  fact  is,  IGC  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  best  IT  programs  in  the  DoD 
because  of  our  ability  to  execute  on  cost, 
schedule  and  perfonnance. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION: 

Download  the  free  white  paper  Defining,  Design¬ 
ing,  and  Implementing  SOA-Based  Data 
Services  at  www.cio.com/whitepapers/ 
informatical. 
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The  Data  Integration  Company" 
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Emerging  markets  offer  new  and 
complex  IT  management  challenges. 
Here's  how  to  navigate  them. 


BY  STEPHANIE  OVERBY 


ayne  Shurts  had  no 

experience  overseeing 
IT  operations  in  emerg¬ 
ing  markets  when  Cad¬ 
bury  CEO  Todd  Stitzer 
appointed  him  global 
CIO  last  summer.  The 
geographic  parameters  of 
Shurts’  responsibilities  at 
the  sweets  maker— with  a 
presence  everywhere  from  Pakistan  to  Palau— multiplied  overnight. 

The  former  CIO  for  North  America  now  spends  most  of  his  time 
globe-trotting  from  his  home  base  in  Parsippany,  N.J.,  to  London 
headquarters  to  operations  on  six  continents. 

Shurts  also  had  to  shift  his  thinking.  The  $7.8  billion  company 


has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  expand  in  the  developing  world,  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  biggest  and  most  dispersed  emerging  markets  business  in 
the  confectionery  industry.  (In  fact,  Cadbury’s  business  in  rapidly 
developing  markets  was  reportedly  a  major  driver  in  Kraft’s  $16.7 
billion  takeover  bid  for  the  British  candy  maker  in  September.) 
Last  year,  60  percent  of  the  company’s  growth  came  from  emerg¬ 
ing  markets. 

“That  means  that  my  world  as  CIO  does  not  solely  revolve  around 
big  economies  of  North  America,  Europe,  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,”  explains  Shurts.  “Emerging  markets  are  not  afterthoughts  to 
me.  They  demand— and  get— a  lot  of  my  attention.” 

Shurts  isn’t  alone.  In  industries  ranging  from  consumer  goods 
and  agriculture  to  banking  and  electronics,  multinationals  are 
investing  more  in  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  Africa 
and  South  America. 
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Wayne  Shurts,  global  CIO  with 
Cadbury,  says  innovative  applications 
developed  in  emerging  markets  may 
make  their  way  into  the  company's 
global  IT  lineup. 
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“Companies  are  going  to  tap  those  markets  as  mature  mar¬ 
kets  stagnate  or  decline,”  says  Bob  Haas,  a  partner  and  vice 
president  with  A.T.  Kearney  who  leads  the  consultancy’s  strate¬ 
gic  IT  practice  for  North  America.  ‘And  CIOs  are  gaining  more 
and  more  responsibility  for  those  emerging  markets  since  IT  is 
one  of  the  most  globally  integrated  corporate  functions.” 

The  work  amounts  to  much  more  than  just  bringing  some 
distant  locations  into  the  IT  fold.  Setting  up  shop  in  Bogota  or  in 
Bursa,  Turkey,  is  clearly  a  different  proposition  than  supporting  a 
new  office  in  Boise,  Idaho,  or  Brussels.  Infrastructure  limitations, 
local  talent  supply,  unfamiliar  business  and  cultural  norms,  lim¬ 
ited  vendor  support  and  restricted  budgets  require  creative  solu¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  pressure  to  integrate  these  often 
one-off  extensions  of  the  company  into  the  global  infrastructure. 

One  Size  Does  Not  Fit  All 

Bobby  Cameron,  vice  president  and  principal  analyst  with 
Forrester  Research,  got  a  call  recently  from  the  CIO  of  a  U.S.- 
based  agribusiness  building  a  new  manufacturing  plant  in  a 
tiny  Peruvian  fishing  village.  “It’s  250  miles  away  from  Lima. 
There’s  no  water.  There’s  no  electricity.  There’s  nothing  there,” 
Cameron  says.  “What’s  that  about?” 


It’s  about  having  an  ideal  port  for  moving  goods  through¬ 
out  South  America.  All  the  CIO  has  to  do  is  figure  out  how  to 
build  something  from  nothing  without  many  of  the  support 
structures— vendors,  a  trained  workforce,  infrastructure— he’d 
have  in  a  mature  market.  “And  once  you  get  through  all  of  that,” 
says  Cameron,”  then  you  have  to  figure  out  how  to  connect  it  to 
the  global  infrastructure.” 

It’s  an  extreme  example,  but  supporting  business  in  devel¬ 
oping  regions  rarely  lends  itself  to  cookie-cutter  IT.  Moreover, 
the  importance  of  emerging  markets  today  means  IT  leaders 
can’t  fob  off  second-hand  technology  to  non-Western  locations. 
“The  strategy  of  many  corporations  was  basically  to  develop 
things  in  major  markets  then  hand  down  those  solutions  to  the 
emerging  markets,”  Shurts  says.  “Hey,  this  laptop  is  two  years 
old,  maybe  we  pass  that  down,  too.” 

That’s  not  the  case  at  Cadbury,  explains  Shurts.  “I  have  to 
deliver  strategies  that  address  the  specific  needs  of  emerging 
markets.  It  requires  some  creativity  and  new  thinking.” 

Understanding  your  company’s  business  model  for  develop¬ 
ing  markets  is  critical.  “Will  there  be  manufacturing?  Will  you 
distribute  from  this  market?  How  will  your  salesforce  engage 
customers  and  what  is  their  role  while  engaged?”  says  Ed 
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Holmes,  vice  president  of  Global  IT  for  Stiefel,  an  $812  million 
dollar  skincare  company  (acquired  by  GlaxoSmithKline  this 
summer)  that  operates  in  28  countries. 

You  may  end  up  providing  technology  and  services  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  you  supply  in  established  markets,  Holmes  adds, 
“but  you  must  challenge  the  baseline  assumptions  in  order  to 
ensure  that  your  solution  will  fit  the  market  both  economically 
and  culturally.” 

Know  What  You're  Up  Against 

Obstacles  vary  by  location.  Many  developing  markets  face  disad¬ 
vantages  due  to  decades  of  having  closed  economies,  including 
limited  exposure  to  global  business  practices.  But  two  overriding— 
and  sometimes  conflicting— considerations  for  global  CIOs  are 
cost  structure  and  scalability.  “From  an  IT  perspective,  these  mar¬ 
kets  need  to  grow  at  an  investment  rate  that  makes  sense  for  them,” 
Shurts  explains.  “What  they  need  today  may  not  be  what  they 
need  tomorrow.  And  tomorrow  might  actually  mean  tomorrow.” 

In  its  early  days,  an  operation  in  an  emerging  market  coun¬ 
try  may  not  need,  nor  could  it  support,  the  complexity  and 
cost  of  a  full-fledged  ERP  system.  “Then,  suddenly,  through 
organic  growth  and  an  acquisition,  everything  changes  and 
you  do  need  the  disciplines  and  features  that  an  ERP  system 
provides,”  Shurts  says. 

At  the  same  time,  any  unique  solutions  need  to  integrate 
with  the  global  whole.  Cloud  computing,  component-based 
architectures  and  lightweight  ERP  systems  make  that  easier 
than  before,  says  Haas.  But  it’s  still  a  struggle. 

For  instance,  there’s  little  support  for  emerging  market  needs 
among  IT  vendors,  which  means  global  CIOs  and  their  teams 
go  it,  for  the  most  part,  alone.  Traditional  solutions  from  IT 
vendors  can  be  "too  heavy  and  expensive  for  emerging  markets," 
says  Shurts.  “It  is  very  easy  and  neat  and  comfortable  to  walk 
around  with  that  developed  market  mind-set.  There’s  a  whole 
industry  of  people  who  would  love  for  you  to  do  that— hardware, 
software  companies  that  have  built  their  businesses  focused  on 
the  developed  market,”  Shurts  says.  “It’s  much  harder  to  get 
out  of  that  comfort  zone.”  (For  more  on  the  type  of  executive 
who  makes  a  good  global  CIO,  see  “Are  You  Fit  to  Be  a  Global 
CIO?”  Page  30.) 

Typical  of  global  CIOs,  Shurts  finds  that  exciting.  “Many  of 
them  enjoy  starting  from  scratch,”  says  Forrester’s  Cameron. 
“They  can’t  turn  to  IBM  or  SAP  and  have  them  solve  all  of 
their  problems.” 

Standard  processes  for  developing  software  in  mature 
markets  can  be  cost  prohibitive  in  developing  locations.  And 
strategies  employed  to  contain  those  costs— offshoring,  for 
example— don’t  translate.  Sending  development  work  to  India 
provides  incremental  cost  savings  when  times  are  tight  in  a  more 
expensive,  mature  market.  But  when  you’re  trying  to  support  a 
developing  market  on  the  cheap,  there’s  no  place  that’s  much 
cheaper  to  send  the  work.  You’re  already  offshore,  Shurts’  Indian 
director  of  finance  gently  reminds  him. 

Cadbury  does  try  to  take  advantage  of  corporate-level  IT 
investments  where  possible.  “We  can  leverage  some  systems 
from  our  developed  markets  and  adapt  that  to  emerging  mar¬ 
kets  at  a  much  lower  cost,”  Shurts  says.  SAP  instances,  for 


Best  Practices 
for  Managing 
Globally 

Forrester  Research  offers  six  tips 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  both 
mature  and  developing  markets 

1  PRO  MOTE  clear  rules.  Define  which  decisions 
are  global  versus  which  can  be  made  locally. 

2  STRUCTURE  for  agility.  "You  can't  really  do  a 
lot  of  anticipating  in  emerging  markets/'  says  Cam¬ 
eron.  Instead,  make  change  management  a  core 
competency. 

ESTABLISH  global  and  local  processes  for 
funding  innovation.  Maintain  a  formal  process  for 
getting  new  ideas  approved  and  nurture  a  local 
entrepreneurial  culture  in  developing  locales. 

GLOBALIZE  strategic  roles.  Make  resources 
such  as  IT  architecture,  financial  management,  ven¬ 
dor  management  and  security  available  to  new  mar¬ 
kets  via  a  shared  services  model.  Use  IT  processes  to 
connect  global  capabilities  with  local  needs. 

5  EMBRACE  emerging  tech.  New  technologies 
and  processes  like  SOA  and  collaboration  tools  will 
enable  increased  integration  and  agility. 

6  COMMUNICATE  often.  Messages  from  IT, 
when  delivered  consistently,  help  to  create  and 
maintain  trust  with  a  diverse  set  of  stakeholders. 
Match  these  continuing  communication  efforts  to 
listeners' needs.  -5.0. 


example,  where  80  percent  of  the  investment  has  been  made  in 
a  more  established  market,  may  be  used  in  a  developing  market, 
even  if  that  new  market  can’t  support  all  the  same  capabilities, 
has  different  legal  or  regulatory  needs,  or  requires  unique  func¬ 
tionality.  The  Australia  instance  has  been  leveraged  in  parts 
of  Asia;  the  Britain/Ireland  instance  has  been  reused  in  South 
Africa;  and  the  initial  instance  in  Brazil  is  being  recycled  for  use 
throughout  Latin  America. 

Other  IT  priorities  just  don’t  apply.  In  the  United  States,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Australia,  Cadbury  IT  is  laser-focused  on  trade  pro¬ 
motion  management.  Sophisticated  tools  are  used  to  analyze 
the  amount  of  money  Cadbury  spends  and  types  of  corporate 
programs  it  uses  to  promote  its  products.  None  of  that  will  do  a 
lick  of  good  in  South  America  or  India,  where  the  Mom-and-Pop 
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Are  You  Fit  to  Be 
a  Global  CIO? 

Rigid  thinkers  need  not  apply 

ou  don't  need  emerging  markets  experience  to  make  it  as 
a  global  CIO.  But  you  do  need  a  diverse  set  of  skills  and  the 
willingness  to  shake  up  the  status  quo. 

"You  need  a  CIO  who  can  be  open  and  creative  in  their 
thinking,  someone  who  has  a  variety  of  experiences,  even 
if  they  haven't  had  exactly  this  experience,"  says  Bob  Haas, 
a  partner  and  vice  president  with  A.T.  Kearney  who  leads 
the  consultancy's  strategic  IT  practice  for  North  America. 

Wayne  Shurts,  who  last  year  became  Cadbury's  global 
CIO,  had  no  real  international  experience.  But  he  did  have 
a  good  business  background.  He'd  spent  20  years  at  Nabisco  in  finance,  sales, 
supply  chain,  marketing  and  e-business,  followed  by  several  years  as  a  con¬ 
sultant.  "I  think  what  stood  out  was  my  hybrid  background,"  he  says.  "I  know 
the  business  very  well  and  I  know  IT  very  well." 

Ed  Holmes,  vice  president  of  global  IT  for  Stiefel,  was  a  buyer  and  seller  of 
IT  services,  ran  a  distribution  company  and  worked  as  a  consultant  before  he 
took  his  job  overseeing  IT  operations  in  28  countries  for  the  skincare  products 
maker.  To  thrive  in  a  global  role  with  developing  markets  responsibility,  "a  CIO 
needs  to  have  the  ability  to  learn  from  others  and  not  always  feel  they  have 
the  right  answer,"  Holmes  says.  -5.0. 


shop  still  rules,  and  there  are  no  big  promo¬ 
tions  to  manage  with  Wal-Mart.  Rather,  the 
focus  is  on  lower-end  tools  to  determine  the 
right  delivery  routes,  make  sales  calls  and 
take  orders.  The  good  news  is  that  there  are 
similarities  across  the  company’s  locations. 

“Route-to-market  tools,  salesforce  automation 
and  supply  chain  planning  are  important  to 
all  emerging  markets,”  Shurts  says. 

A  Different  Pace 

"InshaAllah.” 

It  was  one  of  the  first  Arabic  expressions 
John  Topete  picked  up  in  Dubai.  “Can  you 
come  Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  to  run  those 
cables?”  “Yes,  Mr.  John.  I  will  definitely  be 
there  as  scheduled  at  10  a.m.,  inshaAllah.” 

Literally  translated  as  “God  willing,” 

Topete  came  to  understand  that  it  meant 
there  was  only  a 50/50  chance  that  something 
would  actually  happen.  If  the  cable  supplier 
didn’t  show  up,  “it  was  socially  acceptable,” 
explains  Topete,  IT  and  business  develop¬ 
ment  manager  for  engineering  services  com¬ 
pany  Terrasearch.  “Their  inshaAllah  is  like 
our  maybe.”  Only  more  pervasive. 

The  inshaAllah  factor  was  one  of  many 
issues  Topete  had  to  take  into  account  as  he 
set  up  shop  in  Dubai,  and  later  Abu  Dhabi, 
for  a  new  subsidiary,  Terrasearch  Gulf. 

Briefed  on  Dubai’s  rapid  technology  infrastructure  ramp-up, 
Topete  flew  from  San  Francisco  expecting  to  touch  down  in 
tomorrowland,  but  he  ended  up  in  yesteryear.  Topete  assumed 
IT  equipment  and  services  would  be  readily  available  given  the 
number  of  large  corporations  moving  into  the  tax-free  zone 
dubbed  Internet  City.  “I  found  myself  spending  days  at  a  time 
just  locating  simple  pieces  of  network  equipment,”  Topete  says. 
He  had  to  barter  with  a  local  IT  professional  to  get  his  hands  on 
some  Cat  5  Ethernet  cables  and  related  equipment. 

Dealing  with  the  local  ISP— at  the  time,  the  only  game  in 
town— was  a  challenge.  “They  monitor  all  Internet  traffic  and  ban 
a  lot  of  sites,”  Topete  says.  He  had  to  create  a  VPN  link  with  the 
home  office  to  access  basic  but  necessary  websites  like  Skype. 

And  then  there  were  the  people  problems.  “Finding  the  right 
personnel  was  difficult.  Most  had  very  little  knowledge  of  IT,” 
Topete  says.  “Local  employees  were  very  respectful  and  always 
willing  to  do  what  you  told  them.  However,  oftentimes  that 
meant  that  they  needed  constant  supervision  or  else  nothing 
got  done.”  The  concept  of  urgency— embedded  in  the  workplace 
culture  of  established  markets— was  foreign. 

Every  emerging  market  has  similar  types  of  challenges.  For 
instance,  notes  Shurts,  most  countries  in  Africa  still  struggle 
with  broadband  access.  This  problem  will  be  alleviated  some¬ 
what  by  submarine  cable  projects  on  either  side  of  the  continent, 
scheduled  to  go  live  this  fall,  but  “that’s  the  most  frustrating 
thing  for  us,”  Shurts  says.  “We  do  a  lot  of  satellite  in  Africa  and 
with  our  global  applications— HR,  finance.  You’ll  notice  slower 


response  rates  and  latency.” 

Topete  of  Terrasearch  found  that  importing  hardware  and 
software  was  the  best  way  to  go  in  Dubai  and  Abu  Dhabi.  But 
CIOs  managing  IT  in  Brazil— including  Shurts  and  Holmes— 
know  that  heavy  tariffs  there  mean  it’s  cheaper  to  buy  every¬ 
thing  in-country.  “Our  standard  procurement  solution  doesn’t 
really  work  there,”  says  Holmes.“The  only  way  you  learn  about 
these  country-specific  challenges  is  by  engaging  with  other 
CIOs,  talking  to  your  HR  leads  in  those  locations  and  paying 
attention  to  previous  challenges  in  other  business  functions.” 

Topete  had  a  local  sponsor  to  show  him  the  ropes  in  Dubai. 
‘The  person  in-market  better  understands  vendor  relationships, 
cultural  norms  and  the  way  people  get  their  work  done.  [That] 
insight  is  critical  for  the  CIO  to  determine  possible  solutions  to  a 
given  problem,”  adds  Holmes.  “But  [you]  must  be  willing  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  recommendations  of  the  in-market  liaison  to  ensure  it 
is  best  aligned  for  the  organization.” 

Corralling  Chaos 

Indeed,  it’s  figuring  out  that  right  combination  of  localization 
and  centralized  control  that  can  stymie  the  CIO  in  a  rapidly 
developing  location. 

Swing  too  far  in  either  direction  and  the  IT  operating  model 
may  break  down.  It  all  comes  down  to  “identifying  what’s  com¬ 
mon  and  can  be  leveraged  and  optimized  for  efficiency  while  still 
allowing  local  operations  to  be  competitive  and  do  what  they  need 
to  do,”  says  Cameron.  Simple  on  paper,  complex  in  reality. 
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A  CIO  has  to  learn  to  live  with  a  level  of  ambiguity- 
something  that  can  spook  traditional  IT  leaders.  “You  have  to 
have  the  ability  to  be  comfortable  with  chaos,”  says  Cameron. 
More  often  than  not,  a  global  IT  leader  will  take  a  bifurcated 
approach— “centralized  in  [developed]  areas,  localized  in  the 
third  world,”  says  Cameron.  (See,  “Best  Practices  for  Managing 
Globally,”  Page  29,  for  tips  on  how  to  strike  the  balance.) 

One  of  Holmes’s  biggest  challenges  is  local  staffing.  At  one 
time  when  Stiefel  was  a  more  distributed  organization,  emerging 


Rethink  Everything 

There’s  something  beautiful  about  an  emerging  market.  It’s  a 
tabula  rasa.  That’s  something  CIOs  don’t  often  encounter  in 
their  day-to-day  lives  of  legacy  systems,  ingrained  business 
processes  and  multiyear  vendor  contracts.  “It’s  one  of  the 
very  distinct  advantages  of  emerging  markets,”  says  Haas  of 
A.T.  Kearney. 

“You  have  the  ability  to  completely  rethink  the  norms.  This 
lets  you  to  create  new  solutions  that  would  not  have  otherwise 


merging  markets  are  not  afterthoughts  to  me. 

They  demand — and  get — a  lot  of  my  attention.” 


-WAYNE  SHURTS,  GLOBAL  CIO,  CADBURY 
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markets  had  their  own  locally  staffed  and  managed  IT  organiza¬ 
tions.  Today,  however,  Holmes  directly  controls  global  staffing. 
He’s  found  that  employee  retention  depends  on  the  culture.  In 
some  markets,  “longevity  is  not  a  cultural  norm,”  notes  Holmes. 

Holmes  will  hire  locally  for  some  jobs— for  example,  posi¬ 
tions  such  as  business  analysts  that  require  face-to-face  contact. 
But  other  services  might  be  provided  from  a  different  location 
where  many  of  these  issues  aren’t  as  big  of  a  challenge. 

The  global  versus  local  question  also  looms  large  when  it  comes 
to  hardware  and  software  investments.  What  to  buy  depends 
“on  what  the  cost  structure  of  that  market  can  withstand,”  says 
Holmes.  For  example,  in  the  United  States,  Stiefel  sales  reps  use 
hand-held  devices  to  interact  with  doctors.  But  in  India,  they  take 
orders  on  paper  because  the  technology  and  support  costs  would 
cut  into  profit  margins.  Holmes  makes  some  global  decisions: 
"Stiefel  standardized  the  desktop  and  laptop  configurations  that 
we  support.”  That  means  higher  costs  for  some  markets,  but  the 
simplicity  of  support  and  procurement  more  than  makes  up  for 
it.  Holmes  says. 

At  Cadbury,  a  matrixed  reporting  structure  helps  to  ensure 
that  both  corporate  and  local  needs  are  considered.  The  IT 
director  in  each  of  seven  global  business  units  reports  to  Shurts 
as  well  as  the  local  finance  director.  Shurts  also  moves  people 
between  developed  and  emerging  market  locations.  “Since  Cad¬ 
bury  is  such  a  global  company,  operating  in  over  60  countries, 
we  feel  that  it  is  very  important  to  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  both  developed  and  emerging  markets,”  Shurts  explains.  “In 
IT,  senior  colleagues  can  learn  important  perspectives  and  les¬ 
sons  from  both  market  experiences.”  The  most  important  thing, 
however,  is  staying  connected  literally  and  figuratively.  “The 
way  you  should  think  about  your  job  is  not  to  do  everything 
yourself  but  to  leverage  all  the  resources  available  to  you  to 
bring  value  to  your  business  unit,”  Shurts  says. 

He  says  his  IT  teams  around  the  world  reach  out  to  one 
another  for  support  and  ideas.  Shurts  travels  three  weeks  out 
of  every  month  and  his  BlackBerry  goes  off  “24/7,”  he  says.  “But 
I  can’t  be  everywhere  at  once.  I  have  to  make  sure  I  have  the 
right  people  with  right  objectives  and  right  mind-set  treating 
emerging  markets  as  a  priority.” 


been  viable,”  says  Holmes.  “The  best  opportunity  is  learning 
something  that  can  then  be  translated  back  to  a  larger,  more 
costly  country.”  Less-developed  regions  of  the  world  can  also 
serve  as  testing  grounds  for  new  technologies  or  processes,  says 
Haas,  because  the  IT  environment  is  less  complex. 

Some  IT  organizations  may  find  it  difficult  to  innovate  in 
the  midst  of  efforts  to  standardize  processes  or  capabilities 
in  more  established  markets,  says  Forrester’s  Cameron.  But 
the  constraints  of  less-developed  countries  can  also  open  up  a 
world  of  new  options.  In  Pakistan,  for  example,  car  travel  is  dif¬ 
ficult.  Out  of  that  problem  came  a  unique  solution  for  Cadbury: 
a  “salesmen  on  trikes”  program  that  enables  representatives  to 
get  themselves  around  cities  faster  on  three  wheels.  “Who  in 
the  developed  market  would  think  of  that?”  says  Shurts.  “There 
are  parallels  to  that  with  technology.” 

Observes  Stiefel’s  Holmes:  “You’re  forced  to  test  your 
assumptions  about  your  existing  practices.”  Sometimes,  you 
might  even  develop  an  idea  that  works  better  globally. 

Cadbury’s  emerging  markets  teams  have  come  up  with 
“some  very  slick  stuff”  precisely  because  they  don’t  have 
the  funds  or  infrastructure  to  support  traditional  solutions. 
For  instance,  in  South  Africa,  where  cell  phones  dominate 
telecommunications,  a  group  developed  a  smartphone 
salesforce  automation  tool  with  pricing,  ordering,  trade  deal 
management,  in-store  audit  and  sales  functionality  that  may 
make  their  way  into  Cadbury’s  global  applications  lineup, 
Shurts  says. 

More  importantly,  Shurts  wants  to  spread  that  innovative 
mind-set  from  his  IT  groups  in  emerging  markets  throughout 
the  global  organization. 

It’s  a  big  job,  but  lots  of  CIOs  are  going  to  have  to  do  it,  says 
Haas,  who  thinks  developing  markets  experience  is  becoming 
a  rite  of  passage  for  tomorrow’s  multinational  CIOs.  “Because 
we’re  a  business  with  a  very  big  presence  in  emerging  markets, 
I  am  faced  with  the  challenges  of  supporting  IT  in  developing 
markets  more  than  my  peers,”  says  Shurts.  “But  for  others,  it’s 
coming.  It’s  absolutely  coming.” 


Stephanie  Overby  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Massachusetts. 
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Jack  MacKay,  CIO  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (AMA),  acknowledges  he’s  “slow  to  adopt” 
social  media  tools,  but  he  has  opened  Facebook,  Linkedln  and  Twitter  accounts  to  “at  least  become 
knowledgeable  in  the  areas.”  Maintaining  a  presence  on  these  sites  has  proved  more  difficult. 

“With  Twitter,  for  example,  we  don’t  have  any  products  we’d  want  to  announce  since  we’re  a 
healthcare  company,  and  if  we  wanted  to  find  out  what  people  are  saying  about  it,  we  can  pick  up 
any  newspaper  in  America,”  he  says.  “Plus,  I  have  very  little  free  time  to  stay  on  top  of  things.  I  know 
social  media  is  growing  and  is  going  to  be  around  for  a  while,  so  I’m  trying  to  get  better  about  it.” 

And  then  there’s  Chuck  Musciano,  CIO  of  Martin  Marietta  Materials,  a  producer  of  construc¬ 
tion  goods.  Musciano  tweets  several  times  a  day  on  two  separate  accounts— one  personal,  one 
professional— maintains  a  blog  and  frequently  connects  with  others  via  Facebook  and  Linkedln. 

There’s  no  doubt  that  the  popularity  of  social  media  sites  has  increased.  But  while  some  CIOs,  like 
Musciano,  have  embraced  these  platforms,  others,  like  MacKay,  are  more  hesitant.  What  they  do  *  ►  ► 


Blogged  Down 

It's  tough  to  refute  social  media's  hold  on  the  workplace,  but  for 
some  CIOs,  playing  isachallenge  by  kristin  burnham 


your  life  &  career  path 
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agree  on,  though,  is  that  jumping  onto  the  social  media  band¬ 
wagon  puts  your  time  management  skills  to  the  test. 

Matthew  Cornell,  a  productivity  expert,  understands  why 
some  are  overwhelmed  by  social  media.  “When  you  sign  up 
for  something  like  Facebook  or  Twitter,  implicitly  or  explicitly 
you’re  making  a  commitment  to  it,  and  that  can  be  a  lot  of  pres¬ 
sure”  he  says.  Conversely,  losing  track  of  time  when  browsing 
social  media  sites  can  happen  easily  if  you’re  not  disciplined. 

Musciano’s  time-management  breakthrough  occurred 
when  he  realized  that  you  can’t  “drink  a  river.” 

“You  reach  that  moment  where  you  realize:  a)  I  can’t  keep 
up  with  every  update  and  b)  I  don’t  want  to,”  Musciano  says. 
“You  learn  to  skim— the  same  way  you’d  skim  a  headline  in  a 
newspaper  or  glance  through  50  e-mails  in  your  inbox.” 

Musciano  sorts  his  followers  for  easy  scanning  with  the 
TweetDeck  app.  And  by  linking  his  Facebook  and  Twitter 
accounts,  one  update  appears  in  both  places.  “You  can  waste 
a  lot  of  time  if  you  don’t  have  the  right  tools,”  he  says. 

Cornell  suggests  very  active  social  media  users  establish 
boundaries.  “Limit  the  amount  of  time  you  spend  on  the 


sites— build  it  into  your  calendar  if  you  have  to.” 

For  those  like  MacKay,  who  may  be  struggling  to  under¬ 
stand  the  value  of  time  spent  on  social  media  sites,  Cornell 
recommends  treating  each  source  like  an  experiment.  “You’re 
not  sure  when  you  start  something  how  much  value  there  is 
in  it.  Find  some  metrics— how  are  we  going  to  measure  the 
value?— and  then  reevaluate  it  a  little  bit  down  the  road.” 

Knowing  when  it’s  time  to  walk  away  from  a  site  that’s 
not  serving  your  needs  is  also  important.  “We  don’t  block 
sites  like  Facebook  and  Twitter,  but  I  have  a  lot  of  concerns 
about  how  much  bandwidth  is  being  gobbled  up  and  the 
amount  of  socializing  going  on  in  the  workplace,”  says  Mac¬ 
Kay.  “I  think  there’s  a  little  more  value  with  Linkedln  and 
other  business  networking  sites.”  And  the  value  he  derived 
from  dabbling  has  even  transferred  over  to  his  workplace: 
MacKay  is  currently  working  on  developing  an  internal 
social  network  for  the  AMA’s  members. 


Reach  CIO.com  Staff  Writer  Kristin  Burnham  at  kburnham@cio 
.com,  Follow  her  on  Twitter:  www.twitter.com/kmburnham. 
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The  Gift  of  Executive  Presence 

Are  you  really  getting  your  message  across?  Answer  these  five  questions  first. 
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y  Irish  grandmother  was  fond  of  quot¬ 
ing  a  line  from  a  Robert  Burns’  poem 
about  having  “the  giftie  gie  us,  to  see 
ourselves  as  ithers  see  us.”  For  years  I 
thought  she  was  talking  about  some  lep-  J 
rechaun  showing  up  with  a  magical  mirror  (blame  that  one 
on  Lucky  Charms  commercials).  But  one 
day  I  finally  got  it.  That  combination  of 
self-awareness  and  understanding  how 
you’re  actually  coming  across  to  others 
is  quite  a  powerful  communication  tool. 

Developing  this  skill  can  also  give  you 
the  gift  of  “executive  presence,”  whether 
you’re  on  a  stage,  in  a  board  meeting  or 
just  one-on-one  with  a  colleague. 

“Executive  presence  is  something 
people  often  want  more  of,  but  have  no 
idea  how  to  obtain,”  says  Carol  Keers, 
coauthor  with  Thomas  Mungavan  of  See¬ 
ing  Yourself  As  Others  Do:  Authentic  Executive  Presence  at  Any 
Stage  of  Your  Career.  Keers  and  Mungavan  are  vice  president 
and  president,  respectively,  of  a  Minnesota-based  executive 
coaching  firm  called  Change  Masters. 

While  people  often  think  of  “executive  presence”  as 
some  mystical  combination  of  strong  personality,  com¬ 
manding  stature  and  confident  demeanor,  the  core  skill  is 
more  about  conveying  authenticity.  “Executive  presence 
needs  to  be  authentic  to  be  believed  and  respected,”  Keers 
says.  “Internal  authenticity  is  meaning  what  you  say.  Exter¬ 
nal  authenticity  is  saying  what  you  mean.” 

Where  CIOs  seem  to  fall  short  is  in  getting  their  mes¬ 
sages  across  with  the  right  mixture  of  intensity  and  per¬ 
sonal  engagement,  she  says.  “We  hear  lots  of  facts,  but  not  a 
lot  of  excitement.”  CIOs  may  have  “absolutely  great  stories 
to  tell,”  she  adds,  “but  when  you  listen  to  their  delivery, 
you’d  think  they  were  reading  an  obituary.” 

That  somber,  low-key  delivery  was  an  issue  for  CIO 
Frits  de  Vroet,  a  soft-spoken  Dutchman  whose  boss  at 
DHL  Logistics  suggested  he  amp  up  his  executive  presence 
with  some  coaching  from  Change  Masters.  He  learned  to 


raise  his  voice  a  bit  and  to  smile  more  often  when  engaging 
with  others. 

“I’m  passionate  about  what  I  do,  but  I  may  not  exhibit 
it  enough  and  then  people  think  I’m  not  really  interested,” 
says  de  Vroet,  now  CIO  for  a  global  resources  company 
in  Australia.  “To  make  this  work,  you  have  to  play  out¬ 
side  your  comfort  zone.  The  things  you 
change  in  your  behavior  seem  minor 
to  others,  but  to  you  they  feel  like  a 
major  step.” 

In  order  to  fine-tune  your  own 
approach  toward  “relationship  aware¬ 
ness,”  Keers  recommends  a  technique 
called  “Other  Person’s  Point  Of  View” 
(OPPOV).  By  asking  yourself  these  five 
questions— three  about  your  audience 
and  two  about  you— you  can  recalibrate 
your  message  to  better  suit  the  audience: 
1.  What  are  they  rewarded  for?  Are 
your  listeners  being  paid  to  generate  revenue,  keep  opera¬ 
tions  running  or  grow  market  share? 

2.  What  are  they  motivated  by?  What  are  their  pro¬ 
fessional/personal  likes  and  dislikes?  Are  they  after  pro¬ 
motions,  peer  respect,  greater  job  satisfaction? 

3.  What  are  they  afraid  of?  Looking  foolish,  getting 
fired,  being  ignored  by  the  executive  board? 

4.  What  am  I  doing  to  make  things  worse?  Be  honest 
now:  How  is  IT  having  a  negative  impact  on  them?  Are  you 
using  budget  dollars  in  ways  they  don’t  understand? 

5.  What  could  I  do  to  make  things  better?  What 
positive  changes  could  you  could  be  making?  What  do 
you  have  to  offer  them? 

De  Vroet  can  vouch  for  how  well  this  works.  “The  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  OPPOV  helps  you  understand  the  audience 
better  and  position  what  you’re  going  to  say,”  he  says.  "You 
don’t  change  the  way  you  feel  or  believe,  it’s  more  about  the 
way  you  communicate  those  messages.” 


Maryfran  Johnson  is  CIO  magazine's  editor  in  chief.  Reach  her  at 
mfjohnson(g)cio.  com 


CIOs  may  have 
"absolutely  great 
stories  to  tell... but 
when  you  listen 
to  their  delivery, 
you'd  think  they 
were  reading 
an  obituary." 

-Carol  Keers,  VP,  Change  Masters 
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Talking  Turkey 

Keep  your  cell  phones  handy,  all  you  first-time  Thanksgiving  cooks!  With  Butterball’s  “Turkey  Texts” 
and  mobile  site,  expert  holiday  advice  is  now  “online,  on-demand  and  on  the  go”— exactly  how  new  cooks 
want  it,  says  Butterball’s  Director  of  Retail  Marketing  Kari  Lindell.  Last  year,  the  newly  launched  mobile 
site  drew  more  than  30,000  visitors  for  popular  content  such  as  expert  tips,  how-to  videos,  turkey  cal¬ 
culators  and  recipes.  Now  cell  phone  users  without  Internet  access  can  opt-in  for  similar  information  via 
text  message,  receiving  three  Turkey  Texts  from  October  15  through  the  end  of  November. 

With  more  than  100,000  questions  still  submitted  annually  to  the  original  advice  tool  (“Turkey  Talk 
Line”)  this  year  Butterball  trotted  out  more  ways  to  convey  turkey  tips,  launching  a  Twitter  handle,  a 
Facebook  page  and  a  blog  on  Butterball.com.  Now  turkey  cooks  everywhere  can,  um,  gobble  them  up. 

-Simone  Levien 
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Introducing  a  corporate  stimulus 
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The  new  Xerox  ColorQube™  multifunction  printer  uses  unique  cartridge-free  Solid  Ink  technology,  which  is  non-toxic, 
mess-free  and  reduces  waste  by  90%.  Better  yet,  you  can  also  save  up  to  62%  on  color  prints.  The  ultimate  win-win. 
What’s  more,  this  high-performance  line  of  MFPs  can  handle  the  busiest  of  workloads  without  compromising  image 
quality.  Finally,  good  news  for  both  business  and  the  environment. 
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FinallyColorIsLess.com 
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Finally,  a  storage  solution  that  doesn’t  force  you  to  choose  either  cost  efficiency 

or  improved  business  performance.  NetApp’s  uncompromising  approach  to  storage 

and  data  management  can  both  lower  IT  costs  and  help  to  bolster  your  company’s 

competitiveness.  Find  out  how  storage  efficiency  without  compromise  can  help  your 
company  go  further,  faster.  Visit  netapp.com/and  today. 
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